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Whenever you wear a tie, your socks should come 
up over the calf. And stay there. 

No leg showing when you sit down. Or you’re 
not well-dressed. No tugging at your socks all day. 

Put them on and forget them. 

The Ban-Lon O.T.C. (over-the-calf socks). Asl 

Sltctkh knit of lOO^'e C*pRoU%* nylon. Kesulji fit* men up lo6ft T4II fit' men over <5 (i. Dark dr«< colot«, J1 (Ollier O.T.C. v..U Irnm $1.25.) Another 6ne product of Kiysci-Roth, 




Relax 


Let Spalding's new Top Flitc ‘ woods 
do the work. They help supply you 
with greater clubhead speed there- 
fore. more distance without forcing 
you to strain or break your groove. 

As you'd expert, it took a truly sig- 
nificant advance inclubmakingtobuild 
this extra potential into your game. 

Spalding building on seventy-two 
years of expert clubmaking experience 
- searched out. discovered and de 
signed the classic form for woods the 
pure functional design that places all 
club com]>onents in hairline balance 
with each other. 


The new Top Flites have the classic 
form and you'll recognize it at once. 
This is hov. a wood really ought to 
look. Without giinniicks. Without so 
much as a face screw to get between 
you and your shot. 

See Spalding’s unique new Top-P'lile 
Registered woods at your golf profes- 
sional's right now. Stop living with 
your handicap and start shrinking it. 

Jp/itDiiv6f 

A.G.Sp*ld>r>ga B'0S.lre..Ct< 


The new Top-Flite woods 
deliver greater clubhead speed. 
With less effort. 





' Good question. Easy answer. ' 
We mounted the engine crosswise, - 
East-tO'West, to give you the I 
extra living room that's so ' 

I surprising when you step into front | 
or back. (This way, 80% of the 
car can be devoted to 5 passengers 
and their luggage.) 

, Revolutionary? Sure. So is the idea 
of combining a sports car and a 
family sedan. It's only logical 
because it works. 

Take MG’s radically new liquid 
suspension, for example. 
Permanently sealed-in fluid 
I replaces metal springs and shock 
■ absorbers. Combined with front 
I wheel drive, it enables your 


MG Sports Sedan to grab the road, 
corner flat and handle like a 
polo pony. And with engine weight 
over the driving wheels you pull 
through mud and snow. 

Even if you never race the MG 
Sports Sedan, it’s nice to know 
you're master of a sportive, 
spirited, competition-minded car... 
race-tested MG engine . . . 

4-speed stick shift . . . bucket 
seats up front. 

Yet all that room. , .plus safe- 
stopping non-fade disc brakes and 
round-the-compass visibility 
make this an ideal family car as 
well. You can get 30 miles or more 
per gallon . . . and the modest 


price tag is sensible, to say 
the least. 

What’s more, the MG Sports Sedan 
you drive home today will be the 
same you’ll see on the road 
ten years from now — including 
that East-to-West engine. (We’re 
not going to monkey with a 
good thing.) 
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Next week 

A WORLD CHALLCNOE will 
Ik met by U.S. skiers in a scries 
of meets (hue begins ihis munih 
ai Vail. Colo. Dun Jenkins lells 
whui lo cxpcci in the most 
exciting races of the winter. 

A BOASr/NO BUSHER was 
one or Rmg Lardner's charac- 
ters. His rcal-liTc counterpart. 
Dean Chance, has proved he 
is as good as he says he is. A 
rcvcalmgsiudy by Mark Kram. 

THE BLUE HOLE is a mysteri- 
ous gap in a lonely Caribbean 
reef. The rotlen limbers of an 
old Spanish ship lure treasure 
hunters like Coles Phmi/y. who 
lind little but keep rciurning. 
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lnilHviil\anceplanriiig and st-lioduliiig 
ofnuiJa/inccovcrwvcsoniclinicsrind il 
nccc-ivar\. as the seasons rtdl along, lo 
remind ourselves by means of a cheek- 
lls( llnil Ibis sport or that sport is al- 
most upon us once again. It is diirieult, 
for evample. to convince oneself in 
mid-July that sailboats v\ill not always 
be on the water nor will the fairways 
always be quite so green, and that mid- 
July. in fact is the time lo be think- 
ing about football. Oddly enough we 
seldom have this problem in mid- 
I ebruary. The itch lo go South begins 
scratching its way through the olllces 
and along the halls, and soon the im- 
age of a big league baseball is mirrored 
in cverv ice-bound editor’s eves. 

In recognition of the fact that read- 
ers are similarly alii cted. we tradition- 
ally produce our first baseball cover of 
theycarcarly in March, and tins Marcli 
we could think of no more logical cover 
subject than the Philadelphia Pliillics, 

I or one thing. Bill l.eggcit’s aeciiiinl of 
Philadelphia’s dramatic rise and sltoek- 
ing collapse during the l%4 season 
occupies a maji>r section of this week's 
issue Ipiif’i'x 52-6.h: for another, no 
team has higher hopes for the season 
ahead. To capture thi.s dual svmbolism 
of old and new v\e ilecided to photo- 
graph Pitchers Jim Banning and Bo 
Belinskv. VS'e arc pleased with the re- 
sults, which were luM quite so easily 
achieved as might be supposed. 

Banning, the Phils’ big pitcher last 
vear and the man who throw a perfect 
game against the Mels, was eating and 
speaking a circuitous banquet route 
around the country. Belinsky, the pool- 
playing e\-Angcl, was living it up on 
the beaches and in the billiard parlors 
of V\'aikiki. Despite the distance. Be- 
linsky was the easier of the two to nail 


dow n; lor one thing, he is an esircmcly 
cooperative man viespitc all the .sioric.s 
about his supposedlv pugnacious per- 
sonaltlv. and for another. Bo Belinsky 
is alwavs read> to go somewhere. So 
he hopped in a plane and tlcw 6.000 
miles lo New 't ork. 

Banning's problem was more com- 
plex. The cover was lo be shot in New 
York on a SSednesdav. Banning was 
lo be in Philadelphia on .Mondav night, 
in Harrisburg. I’a. on Euesdav night 
and in fincinnati on SNednesdav nighl. 
But Bunning. who is also cooperative 
in a less llamhovanl wav. drove 100 
miles back lo i'liiladelphia following 
the Harrisburg dinner, grabbed a cou- 
ple ot hours' sleep, arose carK. caught 
a train to New 'I'ork and met Belinsky 
and Photographer Tonv Triolo in time 
to 1) po.se and 2) ealeh an afternoon 
plane to Cincinnati. 

According l<» Triolo and Deputy 
Picture 1 ditor Cicorge Bloodgood. w ho 
was charged with solving all the com- 
plicated logistical problems. ITtB were 
easy to work with. "I asked them to 
he natural." Torn explained. "So Bo 
asked Jim how he pitched to Willie 
Mavs. atvd they talked baseball the 
rest of (bo time." 

Except once. Belinsky miklK ques- 
tioned I'riolo about one pose, wonder- 
ing whet her il would look right. "Don't 
worry about il." Triolo comforted him. 
"I know what Em doing. Look, do I 
tell > ou guv s how to load up a wet one'.’" 

A wet one. of course. is a spitball. 
the illegal pitch all pitchers are occa- 
sionally accused of throwing. Uelmsks 
grinned then, but later he got even. 
He look Triolo. no mean pool player 
himself, out for a little game. Tony 
came back to the olllcc shaken. "Beat 
me 50-3." he muttered. 


Sports Illustrated 
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Whatever your position... over-the-calf socks are better for business 


Over-the-calf socks go up over the calf. And stay there. Comfortably. Without garters. 
Without doubt. No more unkempt show of shin. (A look that uhdermines the most 
impeccably tailored suit.) Whether you're a V. P. or a hope-to-be— over-the-calf socks are a 
step in the right direction. As for styles and colors, you’ll find them all in Du Pont fibers. 
ANTRON' nylon, ORLON*acrylic, DACRON* polyester, Du Pont nylon, LYCRA* spandex. 





GRAND 


AWARD 


SPORTS 


Honoring' the top performers in 21 sports during 1964. 
Your host . . . Bing Crosby. 

Wednesday Night, March 10, 9:.^0-11:00 EST 
on the ABC Television network. 

Produced by the American Broadcasting C'ompany 
in association with Sports Illustrated. 

Consult local listings for time and station. 




Share good news 
by Long Distance. 

It’s the next best thing 
to being there. 


'Mom, we’re all 
moved in. 

Why don’t you and Dad 
come spend a 
weekend ?” 



SCORECARD 


THE SPORT OF POLITICS 

The dcsuUor>' look-scc of the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
into the sale of the New York Yankees 
to the Columbia Broadcasting System 
was based on pending legislation to put 
baseball under antitrust taws, with ex- 
emptions from the law's applications to 
such matters as player drafts and terri- 
torial rights. The sale had no relevance 
to the legislation, but the senators went 
through the motions anyway. It assured 
them space on the sports pages. 

The intent of the subcommittee was 
made refreshingly clear by Senator Ro- 
man L. Hruska, Nebraska Republican. 

"For the record." he said, "if some of 
my earlier questions made it appear that 
1 am hostile to the acquisition of the 
Yankees by CBS. I want to stiy 1 am 
not opposed to it. My only objection is 
that Hruska isn't part of it, because it 
sounds like a pretty good deal." 

Well, that’s show biz. It is also poli- 
tics. And if the trend continues it may 
one day be baseball. 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

Without assessing the guilt or innocence 
of the three Seattle University basket- 
ball players expelled from school — two 
for allegedly fixing a gttme and the third 
for not reporting his knowledge of the 
fix— it is possible to discuss the culpa- 
bility of others. In similar previous cases, 
we have insisted that among the guilty 
must be included those university offi- 
cials who condone admission to the 
school and then the continued enroll- 
ment of "students" who arc not academ- 
ically qualified. We do so again. 

Immediately after the fix story broke, 
the Very Reverend A. A. Lemieux. S.J., 
president of Seattle, said: "I should like 
to advise the university family that in 
the present unfortunate crisis . . . neither 
the university itself nor its team is in- 
volved.*’ Father Lemieux is wrong. It is 
not that simple to put all the blame on 
three boys. One of the three players was 
the cause of his high school's forfeiting 
all games in which he played, because 
college boosters had faked his eligibility 


to play. In three high school years this 
player had F's in all courses of study, ex- 
cept one D in physical education as a 
freshman and A's in physical education 
as a sophomore and junior. What was 
he doing at Seattle University in the 
first place? 

LAST LAUGHER 

Late one recent night in a New York 
bistro of no repute. Mark McCormack, 
agent and attorney for Arnold Palmer 
and Jack Nicklaus, posed a question. 
"What do you think of Cobie Le 
Grange?" he asked. There was silence. 

"The young South African,” he ex- 
plained. "You mean you don't know 
him! He is going to be great. He was in 
the British Open. Finished 106th. But he 
would have won the French Open, ex- 
cept he blew a short putt on the last 
green and then lost the playoff. What 
are you laughing about? He won the 
Fngadinc Open the next week. And he 
was third in the Gevacolour Tourna- 
ment at Stoke Poges. and I suppose you 
don't know that he won the West Aus- 
tralian Television Channel 7 Purse at 
Lake Karrinyup? 1 don't see why that's 
so funny. Why, he won the Dunlop Mas- 
ters' at Royal Birkdalc. 

"And certainly you read about his 
winning the Wills Masters in Australia. 
He's the 23-year-old kid who blew the 
eight-stroke lead to Nicklaus on the 
last nine, but he held on to beat Jack. 
Stop laughing. He's going to be great, 
1 tell you." 

It was ludicrous. And then other simi- 
lar conversations with Mark McCor- 
mack came to mind. There was the fall 
of 1960, when he kept saying that an- 
other South African. Gary Player, was 
good enough to win any U.S. tourna- 
ment. Or the afternoon at the 1961 U.S. 
Open when he said he was going to 
persuade a college boy named Nicklaus 
that he could make a fast fortune if he 
would just turn pro. Or the Masters in 
1962, when he raved about an unknown 
Australian named Bruce Devlin. Or early 
'63, when he kept saying, “1 know' he's 
a left-hander, but I'm telling you - • . 


and Bob Charles came up from New 
Zealand to join the tour. 

So wc felt it only fair to pass on Mc- 
Cormack's latest name to you. Cobie 
Le Grange. Laugh if you wish. 

TOGETHERNESS 

While the frustrated surfeaster flails an 
empty sea, a school of hungry stripers 
may be cavorting near the beach 100 or 
so yards away. It is an old problem. Rus- 
sell Fradkin and his partners have solved 
it. Fach of them equipped with walkie- 
talkies. they spread out along the beach. 
When one hooks into a school, he sum- 
mons the others. 

The day's fishing over, Fradkin drives 
home to the crowded west side of Man- 
hattan, where every evening the auto- 
mobiles come in to spawn. On the way 
he alerts his wife by Sony. From their 
13th floor apartment overlooking River- 
side Drive Mrs. Fradkin reconnoiters for 
an empty parking space, then talks him 
in on the Citizens Band. Fradkin is one 
fisherman-motorist who is always in the 
right place at the right time. 

SNAP COURSE IN SCRIMSHAW 

In Canada's far north there are 850 boy 
scouts, of whom SOVo are Eskimo. W/o 
arc Indian and W/o arc white. Their 



range extends as deep into the Arctic as 
Grise Fjord, which is 700 miles above 
the Arctic Circle. 

An Eskimo scout docs not have to 
learn to identify trees — there aren't any 
— nor is he likely to win a proficiency 
badge in swimming or cycling. What he 
must do is far more demanding. He 
must make and use well a bow and ar- 
row, run a trapline, learn to drive a dog- 
slcd and take part in a seal hunt. To 

conunutd 


No watch has ever 
guaranteed accuracy, 

Accutron* does. 




«hccl IS uill used in all winil. 

sctf'wmJ.dMelcoric 
watches ll is not used in ihe 
Accuiron tnovcmciu 



virtually perfect lime 


and comes with the 
first guarantee of accurac) 
escf given. 


A lol of good watches arc shockproof 
these days. 

And anti-magnetic. 

And waterproof. 

Not to mention .self-winding. 

And c\ en electric. 

Ask any of these watchmakers if they 
will guarantee accuracy. 

.And, of course, put in writing what 
they mean by accuracy. 

They won't. They can't. 

Did you know that a watch can go off 
as much as 1 5 seconds a day in an observ- 
atory and still be called a chronometer? 

We think 15 seconds a day is horrible. 

We guarantee monthly accuracy with- 
in 60 seconds*— which averages out to 
about 2 seconds a day. 

All of which may be why the Govern- 
ment uses it in satelJiies. And has is.sued 
it to all X-15 pilots. 

We are also sh^>ck-resistant. .And anti- 
magnetic. And waterproof.^ And even 
electronic, which is very respectable 
these days. 

We are also reasonable. $ 125 plus tax. 


AccutfOn by Bulova ^ M©d#i '214' $125 plui tax. Ott>*r itytcs available ‘Yoiif Accuiron lewaicr will adjust timalieeping lo this tolerance. If necessary. Guarantee 
one full year, twatero'oof wnen case, crystal and crown are intact. $8ulova WatOi Co.. Inc. 


Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 





$0«rtl OMiIm 
MOriRh N.r. 


When the flag looks a mile away, hit more 
greens with your woods, get closer to more 
pins with your irons. ..no ball out-carries 
Maxfli. Sink more putts too . . , Maxfli holds your 
line from anywhere on the green. Stays while 
as the day you buy it. Your professional has 
them. Try one. 


SCORECARD continued 

qualify for a cub interpreter badge he 
must be able to carry on a conversation, 
give clear instructions and read from 
a newspaper or book — all in a second 
language. For an Il-year-old Eskimo 
kid. that is quite a stunt. Now, with a 
bow to Eskimo culture, the boy scouts 
of Canada have introduced a carver’s 
badge. To get it, a scout has to design 
and carve a small sculpture in ivory 
taken from a seal or in bone from a 
whale. He does not have to catch the 
whale himself. 

SPORT FOR SPORT'S SAKE 

Under the circumstances we think Coach 
Boyden Atwood is doing a splendid job. 
He cannot remember whether his Bethel 
HighSchool basketball team won its last 
game in December 1959 or January 1960. 
Somewhere around then, he says, and he 
figures the losing streak at about 90, 
more or less. 

Bethel High is in mountainous Watauga 
County, near Boone, N.C. Its gym, built 
in 1939, looks like a barn, and its only 
heat comes from two potbellied stoves. 
A few planks provide seats for 1 50 spec- 
tators. There are but 23 boys in the 
school, and 15 of them are on the bas- 
ketball squad. Organized practice is dif- 
ficult to arrange because the boys live 
in homes scattered through the moun- 
tains. But Atwood and his players are 
undaunted. 

'The important thing,” says Atwood, 
“is that these kids have a wonderful time. 
You see, this is virtually the only form 
of organized recreation they have. Bas- 
ketball is the only sport in which wc 
compete with other schools. 

“These kids arc just like my own chil- 
dren. We go hunting together a lot. A 
little school like this can’t pay you any- 
thing for coaching [he teaches biology]. 
You just do it because you’ve got ath- 
letics in your blood.” 

And sportsmanship in your heart. 

SPORTSMAN OF THE WEEK 

It ishoped that this week Richie Wurstcr. 
a 22 -year-old general reporter and sports 
columnist for the weekly BaHsUm Spa 
(N.Y.) Journal (circulation 1,636), will 
stop writing about the R and H Little 
League baseball team, of which he is 
the manager; the Ballston Spa Mer- 
chants baseball team, on which he is 
the wcak-hitting second baseman: and 
the Saratoga Black Knights football 
team*, on which he is a reserve linebacker. 
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Some call it the poor man’s Ferrari. 

We don’t mind. 

Think of all the poor men who would like to own 
a Ferrari. 


Quite a car, the Ferrari. "The conmiisseur who can afford 
one shouldn’t have anything else.” is what Road & Track 
maga/ine says. 

Ni'W, about this poor man’s Ferrari, the Volvo ISOOS. 
Road & I rack calls it "a very civilized touring car for peo- 
ple who want to travel rapidly in style, a (iran lurismo 
car of the type much in the news these days — but at a price 
that many pei)ple who cannv)t afford a Ferrari or an Aston 
.Martin will be able to pay.” 


And now a word about economy: Once you buy a GT 
car, you’re supposed to forget about it. right? \\'ell, at 70, 
the 1 800 S gets 29 miles to the gallon.' That's belter mileage 
titan a \olkswagen gets at the same speed. 

The real Ferrari cttsts over $10,000. The / ^ \ ^ 
poor man’s Ferrari costs $.199.*^.* 

If you can afford both, you've got — y/ 

problem. See th« Vriiow PaEf: Oeatef neareit you. 

d«livrry available. 
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Is Mauna Kea's third hole 
the world's most spectacular? 
You decide. 

This great third hole, with a 170-yard over-water carry, is already 
rated by the experts as one of the most exciting anywhere. It’s one 
of the many lealitres of the magnificent new Manna Kca Beach Hotel 
course, on the Orchid Isle of Hawaii. 

Maiina Kea opens this summer. From the warm and easygoing ways 
of our tropic beach to the fun ot ssestern ranch lite, no other r<‘sort 
can offer such a wide variety of activities. Swimming in pool and surf, 
tennis, riding and hunting on the vast acres of the Parker Ranch, sport 
fishing off the Kona coast, exploring the Big Island with its ancient 
temples, volcanoes, rrrchid farms, and. at the Hotel, dancing and groat 
native entertainment. For reservations |uly 15ih and ihereatier or color 
folder, see a travel agent or our Eastern Representative, Robert F. 
Warner Inc.; Western Representative, Glen W. Fawcett, Inc. 


s|e V I Q ”T~\ / Watth "Big 3 Coif from Mauna Kcd Beach with 

1NL)v^“I V Palmer, Player, Nitkijus MARCH 6-13-20-27 
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and write instead about speed skating, a 
sport in vvhich he has finalK become ac- 
cepted a.s one of the best compet/lors in 
the countrv . 

Last week W'ursler was given a five- 
mile civic motorcade from Ballsion Spa 
to Saratoga Springs to celebrate his 30ih- 
plaee tinish in the world speed-skating 
championships at Oslo. Norwav. Since 
parades arc seldom formed for people 
who finish .30th. there must have been 
reasons for this one. Onlv eight vears ago 
\S iirsler finished so far hack in ilic first 
heat of a meet that he was mistakenly 
declared the winner of the second heat. 
Bui he kepi on skating, even though 
some observers were saving. "Why 
doesn't that big clown give up? He sham- 
bles and chugs and falls down.” 

W'urster used to hitchhike great dis- 
tances to compete. T hrcc years ago he 
thumbed i.OOO miles to St. Paul for 
the National Outdoor C hampionships, 
where ho linished far back. This year, 
after many brutal hours of practice, he 
went back to Si. Paul and won llie Na- 
tionals. then won the North American 
Outdoor Olympic Championship at 
Oconomowivc. W is. Only three weeks 
ago he capped it all hy leading the 
I -S- team to victory over Canada at 
tdmonton. 

That was the reason for the parade, 
at llie end v*f which he vvas given a stop- 
walch. which should come in handy. 
V\urstcr serves as his own coach. 

MONEY TALKS AGAIN 

No one knows exactly why Hungary's 
i.as/lo Papp. the European middle- 
weight champion, winner of three con- 
secutive Olympic gold medals and loser 
of only seven out of .300 amateur fights, 
was given permission to turn profession- 
al in the first place. Some have suggested 
that it was believed he did not have much 
boxing left in him and was ihercforc ex- 
pected to do badly in professional ranks. 
T he image of a beaten Papp would serve 
as a reminder to the young that ventur- 
ing into a capitalistic version of the 
sport was an ideoltigical error But F’app. 
lighting in Ciermanv. I ranee. Italy. Aus- 
tria and Spain, and never at liome. 
amassed a small fortune. He lives in u 
beautiful bungalow on the side of Liberty 
H ill (yes. Liberty Hill ) in the posh residen- 
tial section of Budapest. Ciyula Torok. 
who won the flyweight gold medal for 
Hungary in Rome, has been trying to 
turn professional ever since. Permission 
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Sailiini on ihe warm waters of Lake Huron. Ontario 



Head north. Go where toll-free, uncrowded modern highways lead to spectacular sights, sophisti- 
cated cities and unspoiled places. Fish, sail, swim in warm, fresh-water lakes. Scheduled rail, air and 
bus travel is always close by. No passports needed. This is Canada. Friendly. Inviting. Exciting. And 
so close to home. Modern resorts, family accommodation, lodges, motels are everywhere. So is the 
fun. Mail this coupon for your free Canadian Vacation Package, X.o^^'i.u.s.rioUars have extra value in Camda. 
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A special Chevrolet we’ll practically custom 


You can make it as unique and personal as you like. There are nearly 
200 items you can have us add, from Four-Season Air Conditioning 
to keep you cool to a new Turbo-Jet V8 to keep it sizzling. 


This you may not believe. 

But even with as many cars as we 
build, we could go through this entire 
year without building any two of 
these Sui)er S|)orts exactly alike. 

You sec, the whole automobile 
market is changing. Today i)eople 
want cars with special things; cars 
cquipi)ed pretty much just for them. 

So that’s the way you can order 
a Su|X}r Si>ort— specially equipped. 


We’U cram the next paragraph with 
just some of the custom touches you 
may include, besides theextraordinary 
new engine and the air conditioning 
system mentioned above. 

The special touches you can add 
There’s an AM-FM Stereo radio. 
A black vinyl roof cover. Simulated 
wire wheel covers. Soft-Ray tinted 
glass. Four-s|)ccd stick shift. Seven- 


;>osition Comfortilt steering wheel. 
Power steering, brakes, windows. 
Padded instrument panel. Remote- 
control six)tlights. Tachometer. Even 
a special susfxinsion, if you like. 

Your Chevrolet dealer has a book 
that lists everything. He’ll be glad to 
show it to you. 

But • before you leave this page 
thinking a Sui»er Sport isn’t much 
until you add to it, let us assure you 



Impala .Super .Sport Coupe— /Aere’s an SS oonvcrtible model, too. 



tailor for you. IMPALA SUPER SPORT 


that it comes with considerably more 
than the bare neceaeities. 

The special touches you get 
You get front bucket scats, molded 
into sha|>e with extra-thick foam 
cushioning. There's a center console 
with a compartment that locks and 
a rally-type electric clock. There are 
gauges on the instrument panel for 
everything, instead of warning lights. 


The deep-twist carjjcting runs up 
behind the chrome-edged accelerator, 
clutch and brake pedals, all around 
the vents in the side panels and even 
part way up the doors. 

So you could hardly describe it as 
stripi^ed down. 

One last pleasant note we’d like to 
end on. It’s about price. 

This is a custom-tailored Chevrolet 
we're talking about. So it's like order- 


ing a suit from a wonderful little old 
tailor who hasn't heard what those 
8ho|)s with the fancy names are 
charging fur the same thing. . . . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Cars come true at your Full Service bank 


When you’re working toward a dream— whether 
it’s buying a new car or collecting old ones — 
you’re miles ahead if you can follow this one rule 
of financial success: Don‘( split your money. 
Keep your savings account in a Full Service 
bank, the same place you keep your checking 
account. This way, your money works together 
and your savings earn guaranteed interest. Your 


money is safe, and you can call on it easily for 
cash or collateral or a credit rating. You can use 
it to gain the edge when you need one of your 
bank's low-cost loans. (A Full Service bank is 
the only financial institution that can make car 
loans, personal loans and all other kinds of 
loans at consistently low rates.) Day in, year 
out. you’re belter off with a Full Service bank. 


^JSERVICE J — 


"The place where you keep your checking account" 




SCORECARD 


denied. Polish boxers have also made the 
iry without success. 

Two months ago Tcstnc%elesi Tanacs, 
Hungary's governing sports body, de- 
manded that Papp announce his retire- 
ment and join the ailing Hungarian na- 
tional team as adviser. Instead, he went 
to Vienna and began negotiations for 
more professional tights. Thereupon the 
demand became something like a strict 
order. 

Ah, but no one had reckoned with 
the National Rank of Hungary, which 
stepped into the fray and pointed out 
the undisputed value of the foreign cur- 
rency that Papp has earned and would 
continue to earn as a pro. Ideology or 
no, Papp will continue to light profes- 
sionally at least until the end of this year, 

GOLF POINTERS 

The North Carolina quail-hunting sea- 
son closed a couple of weeks ago, but 
this did not mean a sacalion for S. A. 
White's four pointers and a setter. The 
day after the season's end they were hard 
at work again. White, a Mcbane furni- 
ture man. u.ses one or another of them to 
pull his golf cart, to which he has rigged 
a special harness. He regards it as good 
exercise for the dogs and good command 
training, too. 

have one signal. 'Whoa.' ” he ex- 
plained. "If 1 hit a shot ofT into the 
woods I just tell the dog 'Whoa,' and 
he slays there until I find the ball." He 
has no intention of enlarging his kennel 
to include, perhaps, a Labrador retriever 
(for water holes), a bloodhound (for 
w oods and rough ) or a St. Bernard ( 1 9th 
hole). 

THEY SAID IT 

• Don Demctcr. Detroit outfielder, re- 
ceiving an award as Oklahoma's out- 
standing baseball player of 1964: "I 
would have to thank Mickey Mantle, 
who mov ed out of state. .Mlie Reynolds, 
who retired, and Warren Spahn, I guess, 
for just getting old." 

• Paul Drayton, Olympic sprint star who 
got leave from the Army to compete 
ui Tokyo, on why he runs the short in- 
door races though they are not his 
specialty: "It keeps me off KP." 

• Tex Winter. Kansas State basketball 

coach, addressing his squad after use of 
virtually all of them had failed to halt a 
losing streak: "Everybody show up for 
practice tomorrow afternoon — and bring 
a friend." end 
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ZERO KING tarkee of DAN' RIVER IOO*< cotton poplin shell . . . with knit collar anU cuffs. 
Totally w-ashabic. In a ranitc of Spring colors. .Si^es i(y-46. About $17.00 retail. 


Live dangerousl y ! 

This Zero King jacket fends off 
everything but ivomen. 


Rain and spills don't faze this zipper jacket — 
because it's treated u itb "ScoTCHGArd" Brand 
Rain and Stain Repeller. It trill keep its 
u ater repellency through repeated dry cleanings 
— u ithout reprocessing. And spills ~ even 
oily ones — just "sit" on the surface till they're 
blotted away, liven forced-in stains can be 
spot-cleaned, generally without leaving 
a ring. So wb i lead a tame life, 
when you can live dangerously with 
"ScOTc;nGARD ■' Repeller.^ 


Scotchgard 

; RAIN « STAIN ^REPELLER 



Sports 

Illustrated 

A STARTLING 
INVASION OF WOMEN 

California's Pat Winslow (left) was a buxom fourth-place finalist in the *40. while China's shapely Chi Cheng (center) won the hurdles. 


German blonde Antje Gleichfeld. second in the BBO. sprawls on a 


I ndoor irack had iic\cr looked more feiching, At Iasi 
week's iwo-day AAL- meet in New York fans were treat- 
ed to the spectacle of lithe young women leaping, running 
and soaring in a colorful selection of Capri stretch pants, 
turtleneck blouses. Rernnida slu'rts. leotards and bikini- 
short shorts. Hut if the variety of blossoming fashions was 
impressive, the cvulvraiit athletes wearing them were more 
so. They came from l uTopc and Asia and ad oscr the U.S.. 
and when they performed they were almost as good as the 
men. and even more evcitmg. Indeed, the problem for some 


fans accompanied by wives was not to appear too enthusi- 
astic when Mary Rand, the world's best woman broad 
jumper. Hew into the air. .Mrs. Rand has a nose that is too 
long, a mouth that is too wide and a haircut that is too 
short, but somehow they lit niftily with a smooth, pink 
complexion, a dazzling .^6-24- .^6 ligure and a buoyant, irre- 
sistible charm. .She, Miss Chi Cheng from Taiwan and 20X 
vWhcvs.nvAny of vhem as comely . broke hse records and pro- 
vided some of the outstanding moments in a meet, reported 
on page 45. that in other ways was not always a success. 


Quean of the meet was Broad Jumper Mary Rand (nght) of England, who shares a moment of re/axalion with a pair of high hurdles. 



A YOUNG MAN WITH THREE HEADS 


Ta/f. handsome Dave DeBusschere is 
Pistons and a likely starting pitcher < 

I I lakes real ingenuity for a (ypeset- 
icrlo squeeze David Allien DeBussch* 
ere into box scores. Usually it conies 
out D'Buss'e or DcBuss'rc or D'Bus'r. 
and the typesetters’ problem seems to 
last all year. From mid-.April until the 
end of September. DeBusschere tpro- 
nounced de-husher uilh the umph on 
the buslii is employed by the Chicago 
White Sox. or one of its subsidiaries, 
as a right-handed pitcher. Then, as soon 
as he turns in his baseball uniform, he 
rushes otr to join the Detroit Pistons of 
the National Basketball Association. 

Competing professionally in the ma- 
jor leagues in l\so sports is rare though 
not unique. Gene Conley, for example, 
recently retired as baseball and basket- 
ball player. But Dave IX’Husschcre does 
more than just play in the two leagues. 
After i\so years of preparing him in the 
minors, the White Sox are thinking se- 
riously of using DeBusschere as one of 
their starters and. when you consider 
that the Sox have the best pitching in 
baseball, that is high status indeed. In 
basketball, critics stopped using such 
guarded terms as "promising" right aft- 
er DcBusscherc's first professional game. 
U you look closely at flie line of figures 
following his name in iltar ho\ score, 
you will notice that he is nearly always 
one of his team's leading scorers, re- 
bounders and play makers. 

Thisfall the Pistons asked DeBusschere 
not only to hustle his 6 feet 6 inches and 
235 pounds up and down the court but 
to take oxer the duties of coach as well. 
The people of Detroit could not have 
been more shtickcd if the Pistons had 
asked Baby Snooks to lake oxer. True, 
the team had been considerably short 
of a smash hit for eight years, and in 
the last txxo seasons, under the austere 
leadership of Charlie Wolf, paying fans 
Were seen about as often as whooping 
cranes. Winning games were exen rarer. 


the best dasketdatf ptayer on the Detroit Pistons. He is aiso the coach of the 
m the best staff in baseball — all this at age 24 by TOM C. BRODY 


"I could haxc gotten more action selling 
confetti in the Detroit Institute of .Arts," 
said one vendor, recalling the exposed 
rows of multicolored scats in Coho Are- 
na. Obviously something had to be done. 
But Dave DeHusschere — he had had ex- 
actly 106 games in the NBA and was 24 
years old. Only one man. Roger Peckin- 
paugh. was younger when he took over 
the leadership of u major league team 
(the New York Yankees), and iliat was 
just for the last two weeks of the 1914 
season. Exen such boy xvonders as Lou 
Boudreau and Bucky Harris xxerc older 
when they were made managers — not 
much, hut older nexcrthclcss and. once 
their seasons ended, they could shoot 
ducks or sell insurance or just loaf. When 
DcBus-schcrc gels through with his bas- 
ketball duties this spring he will already 
be several weeks laic for spring training, 
and the Wiiitc Sox are not particularly 
happy about it. When he signed, it was 
agreed that he could play both sports, 
but now the Sox realize they have an 
exceptional property in DeBusschere and 
they wish he would forget basketball. 

DeBusschere has no intention of do- 
ing that. He and the Pistons are thriv- 
ing. Once gr/m-faced young men who 
plodded through games, they now free- 
wheel down court with zest and a deft 
style. They already have won more games 
than they did all lust season and. though 
it is a long shot, they have a chance to 
make the playoffs. Even if they do not, 
they have established themselves as one 
of the real spoilers in the league. As Phil- 
adelphia 76cr Guard Larry Costello 
says; "When they shoot now. they pop. 
They never hesitate. They have no fears." 
Lor the first lime there arc large num- 
bers of Detroiters who are willing to 
pay money to sec the Pistons play. At- 
tendance is up 70' ,' and. for a change, 
the people who do come really care 
whether the Pistons win or lose. 


Under Charlie Wolf the Pistons prob- 
ably were the unhappicst team ever as- 
sembled. Wolf did not smoke or drink 
or swear or run around late at night and 
he was hell-bent on making sure no one 
else did either. Midseason practice ses- 
sions consisted of push-ups, sit-ups and 
Jecture.s. "W'c had to raise our hand if 
we wanted to go to the bathroom." said 
one player. .And during a game, one 
missed shot or bad pass meant a trip to 
the pines, as Piston Center Reggie Mar- 
ding refers to bench time. 

"Ld trade every one of you,” Wolf 
once told his players in an effort to build 
up their contidence, "except you're so 
bad no one will have you." Such leader- 
ship brought the Pistons exactly two 
wins and nine of the most humiliating 
losses ever inllicled on an NBA team at 
the start of this season. Then, early in 
November, Pistons Owner Lrcd Zollncr 
hired Don W'attrick as executive man- 
ager and told him: "Do what you vvant 
hut let's get .\otnethinf{ rolling." Wat- 
irick's first moves were to lly to Philadel- 
phia where the Pistons were playing, 
fire Wolf and invite DeBusschere for 
breakfast. "What do you think of playing 
coaches'?" U’affrrck asked. 

"They can do a job," said DcBussch- 
crc. 

"What about yourself?'* W'attrick 
asked. 

DcBusscherc's jaw fell into his but- 
tered toast. But he pulled himself togeth- 
er. took a deep breath and said. "Sure." 

Word of the coaching change tillered 
back slowly to Detroit because there was 
a newspaper strike. But once it arrived 
it new over the back fences, up and down 
the assembly lines and into the pubs. If 
the Pistons did not interest the citizens of 
Detroit very much. Dave DeBusschere 
did. Me was. after all, one of their own— 
a local high school and college star who 
inspired such enthusiasm that after he 
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Icl'i ilic l.’nivcrsily of [Xnroil. a room in 
Shiplc Hall was named ihc IXuc IX- 
Biissehcre Lounyc, This is a iribiiic nor- 
mally resersed for sainils alumni with 
large bank accounis. 

W atlriek. of course, was aware of ihe 
arPtMl n popular home-town boy would 
ha\e at the bo\ ollicc but. as a former 
coach himself, he also recogni/ed that 
DcBusschere had certain oualitics that 
have nothing to do with age. DcBussch- 
erc had them in high school and still 
did- \Mierevcr he went as an athlete, in 
fact. ncBusscherc just naturally and qui- 
etly took charge and. witlmut even real- 
izing It. the older players began happily 
fivllowing along. Cincinnati Coach Jack 
McMahon, for one. has been aware of 
IXBussehere's ability for some time. The 
Pistons had made the playolfs two years 
ago, in DeBusschere's rookie year, and 
were getting elobiscred by the St. l.ouis 
Hawks. .After their second loss in a row, 
several Pistons, including DeBussch- 
ere. joined McMahon at a local bistro. 
•‘Two more and we can all go home.” 
McMahon recalls one of the players 
saying. "Man, am 1 ready to retire.” 
said another, DeBusschere. mean- 
while. sipped moodily at his Ixrer. tried 
to squeeze the salt out of llie salt shaker 
and said: "Jack, how the hell can wc 
beat these s.o.b.s?” 

"1 wasn't about to tell him.” says Mc- 
Mahon. who was out of haskctball that 
year but still owed allegiance to his old 
Hawk teammates. "But that kid worry- 
ing about how to salvage a lost cause 
really impressed me.” 

If the aitiiiule of ilie rest of the NH.A 
was reservcti because of DeBusschere's 
age. there was unrestrained joy among 
the Pisitvn players Ihe announcement 
was made at practice, and every player 
immediately look turns dunking the ball 
in the basket. "I ven I dunked it." s;iid 
stocky Don Butcher, "and I haven't 
even touched the rim in live years." 
Immediately the Pistons started to win 
games -live of their ne\t seven. That bit 
of early foot, however, can be attributed 
to fresh enthusiasm and, when it was 
over, the Pistons began struggling again. 
DeBusschere then had to face up to the 
hard facts of coaching in the NB.\. 

His lirst edict was to cut out calisthen- 
ics in practice. He introduced a note of 
levity into the heretofore grim proce- 
dure of traveling by pulling a harmonica 
from his pocket -after a losing game 


and playing such favorites us Line 
Makes rile W arUI Go Koiiiul hut, Hnhy. 
Moiiev Greci'ies llie IMieeh. He appoint- 
ed Butcher and Ray Scott as Ins brain 
trust to keep track of suhsiiiuimg play- 
ers wlien DeBusschere was on the floor. 
All this was line, but DeBusschere vvas 
stuck with old problems. The year be- 
fore. the Pistons had signed center Reg- 
gie Harding, a high school drop-out 
whose altitude was so casual that he 
slept through three practices and missed 
a llight to Baltimore for a game with 
the Bullel.s. "Reggie,'' said DeBusschere. 


"you sure haven't got your mind on 
basketball." and lined him S.^tK). Har- 
ding had never played a game in college, 
but he /v seven feel tall and possesses 
an abundance of undisciplined talent. 
He was also woefully out of shape. De- 
Busschere lived that hy running the big 
senter until his eyes bulged- I ventually 
Harding began rushing to and fro on the 
court wiihout so much as a pufT 

-Nnollier early problem was Joe C ald- 
well. a quick 6-fooi-5 Jumping jack who 
returned from the Tokyo Olympics cer- 
tain that he vvas jhc Ivcsl thing that 

inniliuril fn pu\ie SI 


O'! the bench DeBusschere ponders strategy. When playing, he delegates authority to substitute. 
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RAGGEDY GO AT THE GARDEN 


Shampooed with cornstarch, Ch. Fezziwig Raggedy Andy came to the Westminster dog show last week, saw his peers 
and judges through his magnificent fringe, and after two nightmare days conquered — a little bit by LIZ SMITH 


T Ik' B;jrbra Slrcisiind of the dog world 
at the moment is a pert, black Scot- 
tish terrier bitch named Mamie. Under 
her stage name, Ch. Carmichael's Fan- 
fare. Mamie won her Oscar, her Emmy 
and her Critics Circle Award last week 
when she was chosen besl-in-show at 
the XVih running of The Westminster 
Kennel Club Dog Show in New York's 
Madison Square Carden. But even 
though Mamie turned out to be the star 
and got most of the resulting publicity, 
it was the supporting cast of 2,572 less- 


heralded entries and their supporting 
army of harassed handlers and nervous 
owners that made the Westminster once 
again what it always has been- the 
greatest spectacle in the whole neurotic 
world of dog show biz. 

"The Westminster is a prestige show, 
and you have to come to it," said one 
of the owners. Mrs. Hendrik Van Rens- 
selaer of the Fe//iw ig Kennels in Bask- 
ing Ridge, N.J. amid the howls, yowls 
and genera! confusions of the (iarden 
basement. "Outdoor shows are much 



nicer, calmer and quieter. This place puts 
a terrible strain on the dogs. It is hard to 
keep long-haired dogs groomed. The 
rules are very strict— no dog admitted 
after 1 1 :.10 a.m.; no dog allowed to leave 
until 10 at night. No dog even allowed 
to leave its assigned slot on the bench 
escept an hour before showing, when it 
can be groomed, or to relieve itself in 
the exercise pen. \'ou spend two days 
and more in preparation just for a few 
moments in the ring. It is terrible, be- 
cause you get stuck down in the Carden 
basement for two whivle days.’" 

Serena Van Rensselaer should know. 
She and her husband were there with 
two of the longest-haired dogs of all, 
one of them a l(K)-pound ball of seem- 
ingly shapeless fur named Ch. f'e/ziwig 
Raggedy Andy. It is one of the many in- 
justices of the sport that Raggedy Andy's 
small triumph at Westminster did not 
even earn him a mention in The .VVh- 
>'()rA Times, but his contribution was as 
great as that of Mamie the Headliner, 
and his handlers and ow ners had to work 
and worry just as hard to provide it. 

Net yet quite 5 years old. Raggedy 
Andy is already the winningest active 
Old English sheepdog in the land, the 
second-ranked in the working dog group 
and the fifth-ranked in Phillips ratings 
for all breeds. ,As heir apparent to his 
famed uncle. Ch. I'e//iwig Ceiling Zero, 
a sheepdog who won more champion- 
ships than any other in the world. Andy, 
between shows, lives a rich, full life 
with some 10 other sheepdogs on the 
red clay of his owners' six-acre estate. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer, a robust, good- 
looking young grandmother of live, had 
pulled Andy and his aunt. Ch. Fc//iwig 
Phvrebe. away from the clay a few days 
before she was to bring them both into 
the Carden. Phoebe was put in a clean- 
graveled shed, and Andy spent most of 
his lime lolling happily in the family 
station wagon. 

"It would be hopeless to try to keep 
these characters spotless all the lime." 

Looking as dignified as diplomats, the Feizi- 
wigs 'and their master pause in hotet lobby. 



Serena said. ‘’Thev'!! have iheir feet 
and their beards washed, their paws 
rounded with scissors and their tail 
plumes trimmed olT. Then we'll scrape 
their teeth and brush them with baking 
soda, and give their coats a thorough 
cortisiarching and brushing before they 
go into the ring on Tuesday morning." 
She paused for a moment, then added. 
"As a matter of fact. I'll try to make 
them look us good as possible for their 
long day at the Clarden on Monday. 
The Westminster is rough because it ix 
a show and we must be there to help 
draw the crowd and increase the gate.” 

On Sunday night Andy. I’hiselse and 
the Van Rensselaers arrived, along with 
about 100 other exhibitors and ihcir 
dogs, in the lobby of the Hotel Taft in 
midlown Manhattan. Phoebe stood on 
her hind legs at the desk and pawed the 


register while her owners signed a state- 
ment that they would pay the hotel for 
any damage that might be done. 

Next morning all four of the hotel 
guests, together with Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph McCabe and their two Fc//iwig 
sheepdogs, drove through slushy streets 
to the Ciarden and its basement inferno. 
I went with them, and was immediately 
overcome b> the scaring smell of disin- 
fectant and the noise yelps, screams, 
barks, howls, whimpers and cries— that 
bombarded us from every side. "This is 
nothing,” said Hendrik. “It's still early. 
Wail until people start coming after 
work." 

The four dogs wore placed in nonpar- 
titioncd slots numbered 16, 17. IX. 19 - 
the same numbers that would identify 
them in the show ring. “We used to keep 
the dogs in wire cages,” stiid Serena, "so 



people couldn't touch them, but they 
kept asking if the dogs were vicious, so 
now. for the ropiilalion of the breed, we 
just let them sit out in the open and be 
mauled." hverybody. it seems, wants to 
touch a sheepdog. 

A strip of blue carpet was rolled out 
for the dogs, and soon they slumped 
down, blandly ignoring their surround- 
ings. Not so their owners. Serena began 
to have a lit because a sheepdog in a cage 
nearby had not been watered. "Some- 
one probably shipped it to the show and 
it has been here all night w ith only some 
handler to look in on it." she said. "But 
wc are forbidden to touch it. feed it or 
water it. One exhibitor might harm an- 
other's dog llial way. you see. I suppose 
it's been known to happen, though 1 
can't imagine it." 

Other sheepdogs were arriving, with 
their face hair tied up in rubber bands. 
One had four black lisle stockings taped 
to his legs. "Wc tried all that. It divesn'l 
help." shouted Serena over the barking 
bedlam. "Once I made oilcloth boots 
for all the dogs and they wore them two 
seconds before removing them,” 

A man swept down the narrow aisle 
between the dogs and cold-shouldered 
the Van Rensselaers. He was another 
member of the Old Hnglish Slicepdog 
Club, which had been rent by a lierce 
feud some time back, although the feud 
was now all patched up. "Hut he still 
won't speak to us." said Serena, smiling. 
"Isn't that silly?" I told her I thought 
that kind of thing only happened among 
Pomeranian or poodle people. Serena 
laughed. "Arc you kidding?” she asked. 
"All sheepdog owners are cra/y." 

The basement was tilling up now, and 
somebody stopped to ask, "What kind 
of dog is that? How does it sec?" "How 
do you tell the front from the rear?" 
asked another, and .Serena smiled with 
amiable fortitude. A young couple asked 
if sheepdogs were a lot of trouble. "It 
depends on what you call trouble,'' said 
.Mrs. Van R. Ignoring the signs saying 
DO Noi H/\M>Lt JMXi.s. a lady in tight 
green slacks waddled up and pawed at 
Andy. "I just had to see him again," she 
explained. A man slopped to complain, 
"'t'ou win everything. I guess there arc 
just too many l‘e//iw igs." 

The confusion around the Fc//iv.ig 

I onlinueil 


Acting hke most new guests. Andy end his 
friends cstefuUy inspect the hotel plumbing. 


RAGGEDY OO ■ ■"'Unu.-J 


K’nch was fierce. Across ihe aisle a black 
Newfoundland wearing a towel marked 
around its neck silently ate its 
dinner. An Irish wolfhound from a neigh- 
boring stall did not make it to the c\cr- 
cise pen and quictK relicscd itself on the 
lloor. 

“We're liable to end up cropi^ers to- 
morrow." said Serena. “The dogs are 
ne\er going to look their best at in 
the morning,," 

I began to wonder why in the world 
she and her husband put up with all this. 
Serena esplained. “Tliirlv-three jears 
ago we were gi\en a sheepdog as a wed- 
ding gift, and we fell in lose with the 
breed. In 1956 wc Innighl our basic stud. 
C'h. I arlesdcnc Barlholonicw. in hng- 
land. because wc wanted to keep the 
breed ali\e. I hen we started sliowing to 
illustrate and keep up Ihe standard. 
There's just no w a> of maintaining qual- 
il> without comparison. And if sou show 
)ou ha\c to go to Westminster." 

She admitted that she hoped if Andy 
won besl-of-breed the next day he would 
go on to win best-in-group tworking) 
and then go on to best-in-show. “Hut I 
haven't much faith it will ever happen. 
Most judges only know a few breeds 
\sell. and sheepdogs are simply not pop- 
ular. I'm not even sure I'd like to see them 
become popular, Anytime a dog wins 
hcsi-in-show ever) body rushes to eash 
in. and often inferior dogs result." 

Back at the I'aft. two hours after mid- 
night, the Van Rcnssclaers washed the 
sooty paws of Andy and Phoebe in the 
hotel tub. "Next year I'm sure the Taft 
w ill ask us politely to go to the Midtow n 
Motor Inn instead." Serena said later. 
.At a ncr\c-shaiicring6 they were up. and 
at 7 back in the Ciarden basement. Hon- 
ning a van smock. Serena began vo give 
Andy the works, l.ikc some great, doc- 
ile .Abominable Sninsman, Andy sub- 
mitted to the clouds of cornstarch ap- 
plied by handfuls after his coat had been 
dampened w ith a sponge. Then his ow ner 
brushed him for an hour and a half, in 
layers, ail the wav down to the skin, “He 
has to have this dry cornstarch sham- 
poo.” she said between strokes. "Wash- 
ing sheepdogs makes their coat too soft." 
She coughed. "It's a wonder wc don't all 
have cornstarch pneumonia." 

As though to make up for this slight- 
ly disloyal remark. Serena hastily began 
to extol the merits of the Old fcnglish 
sheepdog as a breed, brushing with ev- 
ery word, rhc.se animals — she said, in 
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cITeet— arc the boy scouts of the dog 
world, hav mg all the virtues, except, per- 
haps. reverence. They don't fight, they 
don't run away from home, they arc pro- 
tective of all creatures smaller than them- 
selves, they make vsonderful watchdogs 
and nursemaids, they are intelligent, 
friendly, affectionate, have a sense of hu- 
mor and never hold a grudge. “Why. 
they don't even have a doggy smell or 
fleas," said Serena, smoking incessant- 
ly as she brushed and ignoring the fact 
that Andy w as grow ing flullicr and more 
incendiary by the moment. 

She turned him as if he were a sack of 
meal, washed and dried his beard, ex- 
claiming. “That was revolting." After 
an hourand a Italf the cornstarch, which 
really puts the ooinph into the Old Fng- 
lish. had slopped flying, “ll has to be all 
out. every speck. C an't have it rising up 
like a povsder puff in the judge's face." 

Andy and his aunt were due to be 
shown in the ring by two professional 
liandicrs. Bob 1 orsyih and Jane Kamp, 
who were busy at the moment, one with 
an Afghan, one with a giant Schnau/cr. 
“If Jhc judges are slow on those dogs," 
said Serena. “Bob and Jane may not gel 
through in time to handle Phoebe and 
Andy." 

Was she nervous? "Always," she said, 
“but it is exciting, and the more grue- 
some it is the more templing it is. some- 
how. Look. I've got the shakes. Bui my 
hands are so tired from grooming I think 
maybe I'm just nnisclebound. l.ook at 
this cornstarch ail over - 1 should own 
Slock. 1 don't even buy it wholesale. I go 
to the A & P and pick up dozens of these 
little boxes. They think I'm insane." 

The loudspeaker screamed last call for 
Old Knglish. One of the red-aproned 
handlers rushed up and seized Andy as 
Serena was washing off his nose so it 
would show up “large, black and capa- 
cious." The handler ran up the dark, 
dirty ramp, with the dog dangling like a 
bundle of fluff-dried laundry in his arms. 
Wc rushed after them. 

Mr. Van R. vsas already there, his 
shoes white with cornstarch he had 
groomed Phtvcbc. People crowded up to 
the ring. While Andy, Phoebe and live 
Oliver sheepdogs waited to go in. Andy's 
while lead was picked up in the nick of 
lime by a breathless I orsyth. Jane Kamp 
was trapped in another ring, so Phoebe 
had a substitute handler. Serena kept 
brushing at Andy, refusing to let him 
sit down for fear he would flatten his 
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A shampoo of dry cornstarch (above) is the 
mam ingredient m Andy's beauty treatment. 




and gel his heels dirtv. She 
even took a brush swipe ai Phivcbc bin 
ihtt handler snapped. “Slop picking al 
her — I've got to show her.” And> 
yawned, ihen the dogs went shulHing 
into the ring, 

The nc.xt moments were a lifeiime for 
everyone involved with le//iwig Ken- 
nels, The judge, like all judges, was laci- 
lurn, noncommittal, seemingly almost ir- 
riiaied by his great responsibility. WJjen 
his time to gait came. .Andy really 
slepix'd out. and Torsyth itandied him 
beautifully, encouraging him at the 
turns. “V'ou see.” whispered Serena, 
“Bob is so good with him.” 

Hendrik Van Rensselaer said slowly. 
“In m\ opinion, the judge is looking 
mainly at movement. He seems interest- 
ed in gait and likes mediiim-si/ed dogs.” 

In the ring .Andy stood still, poised to 
display the excellent traits of his breed 

the perfect stance, wiili shoulders low- 
er than hindquarters, the contrasting pi- 
geon-bluc and snowy-wliile colors, the 
square head and broad nose, bearlike 
behind and general cobby look. His 
fringe covered his eyes, but Serena .said 
he has heavy, long eyelashes that can 
lift the hair up, allowing him to sec by 
a son of Venetian blind cll'ect. I'hochc 
went galling across the ring, “boohsh 
PlHK'bc." Stud Serena fondly. “It's time 
for her to puddle on the judge's shoes 
like site did last year. \Ncll. not bad for 
1‘hoelx." 

The judge stopped for what seemed 
minutes, hand on chin- He made an al- 
most impereeptible motion toward 
Andy. The croud shrieked and applaud- 
ed. Serena, still in her dusty smock, gave 
a long, indeterminate sighing sound and 
showed me her sopping wet palms, Peo- 
ple crowded around to congratulate her. 
as l orsyth, .Andy and the judge, stand- 
ing by the bluc-and-w bite disk marked 
No. I, were photographed with the Old 
1 nglish Sheepdog CItallenge Cup. a sil- 
ver punch bowl. We went downstairs 
and back onto the benches. The trophy 
was placed alongside Andy for the dura- 
liou of the show . 

After midnight, when it was all over, 
the Van Rcnsselacrs. who had sivent a 
small fortune in vet. entry and handling 
fees, in hotel bills, garaging, traveling 
and care of their kennels in absentia, in 
equipment, preparation and — as a mat- 
ter of pride — an exivcnsivc program ad. 
drove back to New Jersey bearing 52.^0 
worth of purple ribbon. sno 
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A 360-DEGREE VIEW OF LIFE 

The most famous round house in the snow is the igloo. Warm and practical, it combines the 
maximum amount of space with the minimum amount of wall-building. On these pages are two 
round houses built for sport in snow country. Below is a hunting lodge complete with sauna in 
West Fairlee. Vt., and on succeeding pages is a cylindrical ski tower in Sun Valley, Idaho. 
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The lodge. 26 feet in diameter and 20 feet high, 
IS owned by Jack Powell, who is a hunter in Ver- 
mont and a racing sailor in Florida. It is built of 
lank-grade fir three and a hall inches thick, en- 
circled with silo hoops and kept in shape by a set 
of turnbuckles. The gray shutters close it up into 
3 cylinder of wood- The semicircular living room 
(right) has a curved iron stairway, painted red. 
leading to two gallery bedrooms. Hunting on the 
180 acres is mostly for woodcock and partridge, 
attracted by the old apple orchard and wild pear 
trees. White tailed deer come down to the natural 
salt lick, and so does an occasional black bear. 




360 D6GRIES 
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The circular ski lower above built on a lOO foot square slope at the toot of a Sun Valley ski run. is the 
work ot John M. Koppes ol Kelchum Idaho, who is his own aictiitect, contractor, stonemason and car- 
penter. To create a medieval exterior he hauled 60 loads of stone out of the mountains. The heating system 
■s simple and unusual and costs only $l?5 a year water piped from a natural hot spring a quarter mile away 
reaches the house at 165 Until he broke a leg skiing. Koppes. who manulactures Scott ski pcies for a living 
and makes wood sculptures in his spare time, did all the work himsell. He built his bathtub, a trapezoid 
shape 6 leet long and 5 feet deep by pouring concrete into a torm. smoothing and patching the surface and 
painting it with epoxy paint. He made the fireplace out of an old boiler tank and built the furniture. Above, 
he IS welcoming tiicnds from the deck, and (right) supervising the last touches to his house in the round. 





The stone walls of John Kop^s’ 26-foot'lall tower enclose a contemporary 
interior ?4 teel in diameter, with five levels curving around a center stair 
way (above). Painted throughout in white the inside walls and ceilings look 
like old adobe but m tact the walls are soft to the touch they are made of 
insulating polyurethane foam. There are three entrances to accommodate 
varying depths ol snow Koppes’ sculpture studio, a half circle on the first 
level, has a 10 foot ceiling and double doors opening onto an apron where 
he can work in Ihe sun in summer. The second level is a half circle; the 
third and fourth levels (kitchen and sitting room) are quarter circles. The sit- 
ting loom door opens onto a cantilevered deck made by extending the house 
beams of the fourth level. The bedroom forms a third of a circle on the 
fifth level. Arrow slit windows (26 of them) look out in all directions on the 
Idaho mountain landscape, and Ihe tower is crowned by a domed skylight. 
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THE MOUTH AND 
THE MITT 

Big Julie (above) is a horse iover, a horse ioser, a big talker and 
the manager of Bigger Ernie Terrell. One or the other of them 
is going to fight Eddie Machen next week by TEX MAULE 


B ig Julie is a talker not the oratori- 
cal kind, but compulsi\e. like the 
characters who show up around pad- 
docks w ith racing programs in one hand, 
cigars in the other and enough advice to 
lose a thousand races. Julie’s last name 
is Isaacson. He loves the track and ci- 
gars, hut these are not his onlv sporting 
diversions. Occasionally he is also seen 
around the tights. This is because he has 
a boxer named I'rnic Terrell, a very long 
and verv pleasant young man who is 
quite a talker himself. Taken together. 
Dig Julie and Digger (-.rnie are engaging 
originals — and sometimes they are al- 
most as good as thev sound. 

Terrell is 6 feel 6 inches tall, and he 
weighs about 200 pounds. On March 5 
in Chicago he is lighting Uddic Machen 
for the heavyweight championship of 
the world— a title held at the moment, 
in the e>es of the world and evcr>one 
but Big Julie and the World Boxing As- 
sociation, by Muhammad .Mi-Cassius 
Clay. “I don't reallv win it until 1 beat 
Clay." said Julie the other day. using 
an 1 that meant we. in the manner of 
generals and field marshals. "I don't 
know I am going to get him in there 
with me." 

Terrell is handsome and. in his quiet 
vva>. as outspoken and as confident as 
Clay. While Machen is the man he is 
meeting now. Cleveland Williams is the 
man he was supposed to fight before 
W illiams was shot in the stomach dur- 
ing a hard disagreement with a police- 
man near Houston. Terrell repaired to 
Chicago to get himself ready forthe fight 
against Machen not long ago and in 
search of guidance he called Big Julie, 
who. right then, was busy being presi- 
dent of the I lectrical Novelty Workers 
Union Local No. I IK in New >'ork. 

"Hi, Julie." he said. "1 can't train in 
this YMC.A. becau.se the ring is right up 
against the wall, i get hit in the head on 
the ropes, mv heaii hits the wall and I 
don't like that." 

"So?" Big Julie hollered, loud enough 
for people to hear it in Chicago without 
the phone. "You got to light, not me. 
So find a good place." 
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"‘O.K..*’ Ernest saiJ. “Any place.' " 

"Money don't matter," IJig Julie hol- 
lered. "You be happy." 

Terrell moved out of the YMCA the 
next day. and Big Julie went from Neu 
York to Miami Beach, 

"I don't think I know enough about 
boxing to bug my lighter all the time," 
he said a day or so later, studying a 
racing form at Hialeah. "What I do. I 
get the best trainer I can get. I let him 
get the lighter ready. Am I going to tell 
him how to light? 1 don't kn<iw. So 1 
stay away from the training camp, 1 get 
sery nervous two. three days before the 
race — 1 mean the light. This No. 4 horse 
gets out of the gale fast, it can't miss." 

Big Julie lias been on a diet and he is 
not so big anymore. Me used to weigh 
250-odd pounds, but now he is under 
2.10 and he looks trim. 

While Big Julie was liandicapping 
horses. Terrell was boxing in his new lo- 
cation in C hicago, an armory which had 
been coinerted into a gyninasiuni. It was 
cold m the armory, and there were only 
a few people watching him. He boxed 
two rounds against a light lieavyweighl 
named Allen Thomas, then two more 
against an overblown heavyweight 
named (). C. Talbert. He used his left 
hand xery well; his left jab is genuinely 
strong and straight and it found the light 
heavyweight often, and although delix- 
ered with less than itsfull force, knocked 
the 225-pound hcaxyweight oil' balance. 
Once Terrell used 2.^ straigln left hands 
before throwing a right. 

"Something wrong with your right 
hand?" a member of his small audienee 
asked him when the sparring was oxer. 
A polite man. Terrell reassured him w iih 
a negative shake of the liead. Then he 
.said; "The right hand is dangerous to 
throw. I don't use it until 1 know whore 
It IX going." 

At Hialeah. Big Julie marked his pro- 
gram and nodded. 

"I got to tlnd Joe Louis," he said. 
"He's here somewhere. 1 know him. like 
1 know lots of big athletes. Me. Big 
Julie from Brow nsville in Brooklyn, used 
to shine sillies for lotx of people. Now 



1 know people like Roger Maris and 
Whitey Ford and Carmen Basiho. I got 
a den named the Carmen Basilio Room 
because 1 like Carmen so much. I want 
to name another room the Roger Maris 
Room, but my wife don't think so much 
of the idea, Roger, he's my best friend. 
He tells people I'm his best friend. How- 
come they bad-mouth him?" 

For those who doubt Julie's word, he 
really n Maris' best friend. 

At the cold armory. Terrell linished 


his workout. He weighed out at lys 
pounds and shook his head. 

"I'm too light." lie said. "I’d like to 
come in at 205. I can carry that." He is 
built very lliin. like a jockey. His waist 
is small and so arc his hips; his legs are 
slender and he is slightly knock-kneed. 
But. as with most successful athletes, 
there arc pluses in his build. His chcsl 
and shoulders and arms arc xery strong. 

He went away to dress, as Talbert, 
a powerfiil-loolcing man w ho was a good 
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club fighter in the mid-"50s, watched. 

"That's a tough left hand,'* he said. 
"U don't sting, it hurt. I’m making a 
comeback. I was good and I been in 
construction work. 1 think if I got time, 
I lime that left hand, hloo! He don't 
hardly never use the right hand. You 
notice?" 

The 4 horse sat in the gate at Hialeah, 
and by the time it started to run, it was 
far too late. 

"1 told myself a long time, don’t bet 
that jock c\en if the race is over and the 
official sign is up and his horse w in and 
1 got a license to bet all the S2 tickets I 
want to after the race is over.*' It was 
Big Julie speaking again, bitterly. "How 
can I be so uneducated?" he asked in an 
anguished growl. He threw away his 
ticket and started the long walk back to 
the paddock. 

"I'll go to Chicago about two weeks 
before the fight.” Big Julie said. "That 
Terrell is a good man. Last year there's 
this tight in St. Louis. It ain't really a 
fight, it's a program for maybe 10 char- 
ities — Jewish. Protestant, Catholic. 10 
charities, one way or another. So they 
want Ernie to fight, they gi\e me a con- 
tract for S3.000. They got George Jcssel, 
Tony Marlin, all kinds of big stars. So 
the priest gives me the contract, says 
S3. 000, and I look at it and I say, 'How 
much these big stars gonna get?' and he 
says. 'Nothing.' So I sign the contract, 
then I tear it up and I say. 'Write it 
again for SI.’ ’’ 


B ig Julie halted and stared at his com- 
panion. Julie is dark, but his eyes 
are light blue and they express some- 
thing his heavy soice cannot when he is 
exercised. "So I light there," he said. 
"I'm lighting some bum and I win. and 
when it is over, I tell Ernie, 1 say. 'You 
go out there and tell them next year you 
gonna come back as the heavyweight 
champion of the world and you gonna 
fight for that same dollar. And he did 
and all them famous people got up and 
stood on their feel and they gi%c him a 
standing ovation.” 

Me shook his head in admiration of 
both Big Julie and Ernie. 

"Then he took out his guitar and he 
played them three songs and Bob Mope 
come on and he said, 'How am 1 going 
to follow a man like that? Can’t only 
fight, but can play the guitar and sing.' ’’ 
Back in Chicago. Terrell was dressed 


and ready to leave the gym. He wore an 
elegant light-brown suit and he stopped 
for a moment to talk to some of his 
brothers. He is one of 10 children — 
there arc seven boys and three girls in 
the family. His father owned a 60-acrc 
farm in Mississippi until Ernie was 
12, then moved his family to Chicago 
so that the children could get a better 
education. 

"Come on up to my room,” Ernie 
said softly. "We can play a little music.” 

"I know Ernie don't throw the right 
hand enough," Big Julie said, studying 
his racing form. "He can knock you cold 
with the left, so he use the left a lot. But 
he knocked out Bob Foster with the 
right hand, so he got a good right, no 
matter what they say. If he just use it 
more. This No. 2 horse, if it can get out 
of the gate, it can’t lose.” 

He walked over to a group of jockeys’ 
agents and began to shoot the brec/e, 
which with Big Julie is something more 
like working up a gale. He has a thing 
about betting on Bob Ussery because 
Usscry is a neighbor of his on Long 
Island. He was looking for someone to 
tout him on Ussery 's horse and he had 
no trouble finding his man. 

"He gets a horse out fast.” the in- 
formant said, in answer to several loud 
and leading questions. 

When the race started. Usscry 's horse 
was counting llamingos on the Hialeah 
infield. It lost. Walking hack to the pad- 
dock. Big Julie tried to forget the race. 

"I got a big mouth," he said. "So I 
know it. I don't mind. 1 got three terms 
high school. I'm president of a union 
local. I made the local myself. But 1 want 
my fighters to get educated. I miss it. I 
don't laugh at educated people the way 
some do. I had Billy Daniels. He beat 
Clay. They give the decision the wrong 
way, and it took eight cops to keep me 
off them. But I paid Daniels' way through 
school. He went through barber school, 
now he’s got rent property, got his own 
barber shop, he don't have to worry. 
Ernie, he’s got his music. And he’s con- 
fident, too. Not big mouth, like me. 
Contidem." 

On the way to the Shcraton-Chicago 
Hotel, Terrell went over the current crop 
of heavyweights. 

"I got to rank me first," he said seri- 
ously. For all his quiet mannerisms, there 
is noihing bashful or backward about 
Ernie Terrell, who is, in this one sense, 
as articulate an appreciator of his own 


skills as Big Julie. "The next best is got 
to be Sonny Liston. After him come Wil- 
liams. Clay I don't figure belter than 4 
and Patterson is No. 5. Eddie Machen, 
No. 6, Zora Folley, No. 7. Then the 
German — what is his name? Mildcnbcr- 
ger? Maybe so, Anyway, he the 9. 1 left 
out 8, but that George Chuvalo. And 
Billy Daniels 10." 

He settled himself uncomfortably in 
the back seat of the car, trying to find 
room for his long legs. 

"They is no way for Machen to fight 
me,” he said. "Only way he wind up 
even, he don't even get in the ring. 

"Patterson don't have nothing left. 
No way possible for him to beat me. 1 
don't think he would ever accept a fight 
with me. Whatever he can do 1 can do 
better. 1 got too much height for one 
thing. He couldn't ever reach me. I could 
take advantage of my advantage with 
him." 

Big Julie was talking to a jockey's 
agent at Hialeah. But for once he was 
unnaturally quiet, his face cast in serious 
bron/e. He came back away from the 
agent studying his program. 

"No. 2 horse gets out of the gate, it 
gonna walk in." he said. "Probably pay 
S9 and change." 

He marked his program and looked up 
at the big board near the paddock which 
flickered w ith the late odds changes. 

"Patterson," he said. "How can you 
figure the Garden giving him the big 
shot? Second time he fought there in 
what? Six year? 1 ain't ever going to fight 
in the Garden again. They don't give my 
fighters a break. I ain't going to give 
them a break. How do 1 need the Gar- 
den? They’s lots of other places in the 
country to fight. Chicago, Boston. Phil- 
adelphia. Lots of places. 1 don't need 
the Garden. 1 ain't in this business for 
money. I'm in it because I like fighters. 
I like athletes. I was a pitcher for seven 
years in the Dodger farm system. I was a 
kid and 1 didn't know from what to do. 
1 mean now, 1 know what I do. I would 
of been serious. Then. I was a cocky kid. 
Durocher. he liked me because I was 
cocky. But I w asn’l serious enough. Now, 
I'd be serious. But that ain't what we 
been talking about. I don't like the Gar- 
den, I don't like Patterson. 1 figure him 
a cancer on boxing. Never fought the 
good ones coming up. Me did more to 
hurt boxing than anyone." 

Terrell was getting out of the car in 
Chicago. The weather was unseasonably 

continued 
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The most exciting men 1 know are smoking it!” 


Now. in one master blend , the five great pipe tobaccos of the world- 
Latakia, Perique, Virginia, Turkish, Burley. Discover Masterpiece today! 



Tw>n-$eAi Humidoi', 16 oz., or RoM-up Poiyrama* pouch 
imported from Denmark, 2 oi 




Ford Motor 


600 horses and a wild little pony 


Company is 



Husky ideas. Frisky ideas. 

Oui‘ engineers keep trotting them out. From 
the brash little Mustang that nuzzled its way 
into America’s heart, to a huge workhorse of a 
truck designed for tomorrow’s superhighways. 

This super-hauler is our experimental 600 h.p. 


Gas Turbine Truck. It will cruise at turnpike speeds 
and swallow up 600 miles between refuelings. The 
two-man cabin has TV, stove and refrigerator. 

It’s a big hauler. In fact, only one thing carries 
more weight at Ford Motor Company — our insist- 
ence on top-notch quality in everything we build. 


MOTOR COMPANY 


MUSTANG . FALCON > FAIRLANE . FORD 
COMET • MERCURY 

THUNDERBtRO . LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 







Whttt dovs 
thv Rvd Cross 
do triih 
M/onr* mo 110* If? 


Red Cross helps servicemen at home and abroad 


Volunteers make every Red Cross dollar work like six 


Red Cross distributes over 2 million units of blood annually 




Red Cross first aid training saves lives 


Victims of disaster depend on the Red Cross 

•It is your money. Red Cross is supported solely 
by the private contributions of the American 
people- Although it is charged with specific 
responsibilities by the Con- 
gress, it is not a tax-supported 
agency. Red Cross depends 
on your generosity. 

Join up. ..Join in 
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warm, and he carried his overcoat on 
his arm. "1 goi the advantage on Clay, 
too,” he said. "When he lean back with 
both hands down to get away from a 
shot at his head, the short man, he can't 
reiich him. But I'm taller than he is. J 
can reach him with the left hand. Maybe 
with the right, tither one. it gonna hurt 
him bad.” 

He hauled out the case carrying his 
guitar and tucked it under his arm. ' ‘ Pat- 
terson and Clay." he sitid. "I call them 
wetback champions. They was smuggled 
in as champions. Didn't fight me. didn't 
fight Cleveland Williams. Didn't tight 
any real good lighters. Had to be smug- 
gled up to the championship." 

His brothers and a sister and friends 
came with him. and he went to a small 
suite in the Sheraton-Chicago. head- 
quarters for the light. Terrell’s back- 
ground is difTcrcni from that of most 
lighters, His father, the Mississippi farm- 
ing days long since behind him. now 
makes a fairly comfortable living as a 
silverplater in Chicago, "1 never been 
hungry in my life.” he says. “VVe always 
had enough.” 

At Hialeah. Big Julie placed his bet 
and walked out to watch the horses be- 
ing led into the gate. "This horse don't 
like to get in the gate early.” he said. 
"Man told me they going to lead him in 
Iasi. He's a horse like I was a boy — 
itchy. In Brownsville I didn't have no 
easy shot when I was a kid. I shined 
shoes, worked on a bagel truck, dcliv- 
cred groceries. 1 shined sluies for guys 
like Abe Rcles. w ho got his out a Coney 
Island window. Pittsburgh Phil Strauss. 
Duke Maffctorc. Dasher .Abbandando, 
guys like that. Tough guys. I didn't know 
who they was, but I knew' they was 
tough. Then i played haseball and for 
some time I put eyes in dolls in a doll 
factory. I was athletic director in the 
Catskills. I done all kind of things. But 
1 loved athletes, not hoodlums. I could 
of gone the wrong way. You got to have 
moxic to go the right way. A Jewish kid 
from Brownsville." 

In Chiatgo. Terrell was unlimbcring 
his guitar. It is a beautiful instrument, 
hooked up to a glittering amplifier and 
to loudspeakers. He touched the strings 
of the guitar and began to sing. His 
voice is baritone and pleasing, and the 
.song he sang was one of the 50-odd he 
has written. This one was ctilled Dear 
Abby and was directed to Abigail Van 
Buren, writer of the column for the love- 


lorn, asking her advice on what to do 
about a lost love. 

"I don't know much about his sing- 
ing,” Julie said at Hialeah. "1 know he 
conned me out of the amplirtcr just be- 
fore the tight with Doug Jones. He come 
to me in the hotel the afternoon of the 
fight and say, 'Julie, come for a walk!' 

"‘Gid outa here.' I told him. "/ain't 
fighting. Yuu're fighting. I don't feel 
like a walk.* 

" 'Julie.' he says, in that quiet mouth, 
'I got something to show you.’ 'I don’t 
vrom to see it.' I said. 'Tell me what is 
it.’ 

"But he won’t tell me and he won't 
tell me. and fmully I Sity I ain’t going 
with, no matter what, and he says he 
secs this amplifier in the window and he 
wants to huy it. ’How much?’ I ask him, 
thinking nine. 10 dollars, who is that 
going to hurt? 

"A hundred and fifty, he tells me and 
I like to go out of my mhul. But he was 
very serious, and I figure this way about 
a fighter. If he is unhappy, he ain’t no 
good to me or to him or to anyone else. 
I got maybe S20.000 in Terrell so what 
is a yard and a half? So. O.K.. 1 say to 
him. ‘You get it for a hundred and it’s 
yours.’ I give him the hundred. A friend 
of mine goes with him and sure enough 
hege/s it, for a hundred.” 


T errell’s family is not one that would 
be called musical, Thai is. his parents 
did not surround the children with mu- 
sic or training. They had neither them- 
selves. any more than they had an an- 
cient Mississippi boxing background to 
hand on to their offspring. But there 
is deliniic talent— more, perhaps, than 
Krnic realizes. 

"They is only four of us is musical," 
he said. "Me. J. C.. Leonard and Jean. 
And I didn’t study about the guitar un- 
til just before a light maybe four years 
ago. I didn’t have anything to do in 
training camp, and 1 bought a second- 
hand guitar and fooled around with it. I 
never studied music, but I like it. I got a 
group called the Astronauts, wc play 
spots around in Chicago. And I want to 
make some tapes and see if I can sell 
them, l ighting for me is just a way up. 
When I get through. 1 want to go to col- 
lege. get me a business. I don’t know 
what business; maybe music.” 

He began to sing, and Jean and Leon- 
ard and J. C. joined him. the voices 


blending cleanly. The song was one of 
his own and it sounded like folk music, 
not rock ’n’ roll. The long fingers of his 
left hand flickered easily over the frets 
and the right hand strummed the strings. 

Julie was on his way back lo his .seat 
to watch the race, sure that Ussery’s 
mount was a shoo-in. Suddenly, he 
stopped. 

"There's Joe,” he said and walked 
over to intercept Jw Louis. Louis looks 
fit. but old. He greeted Julie warmly. 
They moved aside to talk privately for 
a moment, then Julie came back. 

"1 got him,*’ he said, "He's going to 
come to Chicago, show Ernie how to 
throw that right hand. With the left he 
got, if he can throw a right like Louis, 
he’s gonna be the champion for sure. I 
don’t see how' I can miss. I’m gonna be 
the next heavyweight champion. Me. 
the kid from Brooklyn." 

In Chicago. Leonard, the youngest of 
the Terrell children, look over the guitar 
and played hesitantly, but well. Most of 
the Terrell boys are tall — Ernie is the 
tallest — but Leonard, at 15. is not. As 
he played and Jean, the youngest sister, 
sang in a voice as clear and melodious 
as Joan Baez’, Ernie pondered his chances 
for getting a match with Clay. 

"If Liston w in. I’m gonna be all right.” 
he said. "Liston will light me. But I told 
you. Patterson don’t want any part of 
Terrell. And here’s what Clay gonna do. 
He got to fight Liston. If he beat Lis- 
ton, he’s trying to con that poor Patter- 
son into the ring with him. When he 
beat Patterson, you think he gonna fight 
me? I don't. 1 imagine Clay will go to 
the graveyard and try lo dig someone 
el-se to light," 

Leonard giive him back the guitar and 
Ernie started another song. Big Julie’s 
horse, with Usscry up. was leading by 
four lengths as it turned into the stretch. 
Another horse made a run at it. and Cs- 
sery went to the whip. As he tried to 
change the whip from one hand to the 
other, he dropped it and then lost the 
reins. As he grabbed for them, he caught 
only one. The horse behind came on 
strong and caught L'ssery’sin the stretch. 
Sadly. Julie tore up his ticket. "Got left 
in the gate," he Siiid. speaking as much 
for himself as for those around him. 
"Then the man got to drop his whip." 

He started to leave the track and 
stopped. "I belter get to Chicago early.” 
he said. "1 got to make sure Ernie gets 
off his stool in a hurry.” end 
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LITTLE PAL 
ON THE 
DEAD RUN 



THE STRIPED SHIRT GOES ON OVER LONG JOHNS AND SALVE 


A naluralist friend of mine claims ihai the real thrill of 
ItKating a rare creature is not in slunihling on it by 
accident but in knowing its habits so well that you can go to 
the place where it should he and find it there. Thus there 
was a certain satisfaction in lirst meeting Lennie Wirt/ in 
his proper niche, leaning on a reservations counter in the 
Greater Cincinnati Airport. Boone Counts. Kentucks. 

Wirt/ is a tiny man. 5 feet 4. ssho looks very much like 
Hubert Humphrey must hasc when he was .^5. Lennie sage 
— a lot of forehead, chin motion and quick eyes. "Pal. we 
arc all set." Lennie said, waving a lisiful of airline tickets 
<3.000 miles’ worth). All men— airline cicrk.s. cab drivers, 
basketball players, even such frequent antagonists as 
coaches arc "ptir’ to this smiling little man. Little Friend 
of All the World, they called Kim in the l.ahore ba/aar. 
That is Lennie Wirt/. Kim in a hlack-and-white-siripcd 
shirt. And what he had us "all set" for was one frantic 
week in the life of that peripatetic sports hgure. the college 
basketball referee. In six consecutive days everybody’s pal 
was going to oHiciate six major basketball games. His 
stops would be Iowa City. Iowa. Bow ling (ireen. Ky. Char- 
lottesville. Va., New York, Washington and Ann Arbor: 


Few men in sport move faster than Lennie Wirtz. a 
college basketball official who dashes breathlessly 
from airport to airport to meet his schedule but 
still saves enough wind to tweet on that whistle 

by BIL GILBERT 


the teams would include three of the country’s top lO.and 
there was not a gym on the route where the spectators — 
given the least cause would hesitate to let it be known ail 
the way to Lahore that Lennie W irt/ was no pal of theirs. 

"Pal." Lennie said, ‘'there are two things about odkial- 
ing you’ve got to think about, travel and crowds. If cither 
one begins to get to you real bad it is time to put your 
whistle away. Crowds you can see for yourself this week. 
Travel I can tell you anything you want to know. If I am 
a professional anything. 1 am a professional traveling man." 

I his claim cannot l>c disputed. W irt/ is an accredited 
basketball oHicial in live collegiate conferences- Big Ten. 
Mid-,-\merican. Ohio \alley. Southern and .Atlantic Coast 
- and he works some 40 games a season. In March he turns 
to his other job. director of the Ladies Professional tiolf 
.Association lour. Between following the basketball hoys 
and the golf girls, he logs something hotter than l(X).000 
miles a year, and they are not easy miles, (letting from an 
Iowa t ily after the linal horn of one game to a Bowling 
Green before the opening whistle the next night is no com- 
muter run. I3ul in 1.3 years Wirt/ had yet to miss a game. 

We were hardly airborne out of ( mcinnali that night 
when Lennie pul on a big pair of black glasses, "Great, 
huh. pal'.'" he said. "The ref is blind, just like they .say. 
Actually. 1 do it to rest mv eyes. If they get tired I'm in 
trouble. The glasses are a little thing, but you’ve got to 
think of little things. Maybe it shouldn't come from me, but 
ril tell you. the otUciuls I know lake these games as seri- 
ously as the coaches or players." In W'irt/’s case being a 
serious oflicial includes a daily mile of roadwork during 
the otT season, daily calisthenics and a weekly cover-to- 
cover reading of his biblc. the Minunil i>J OJfi- 

cialiiii.’. 

"W'c got to be able to run w iih the kids." he says, "to be 
there when the call's got to be made. I couldn’t coach a 
team, and I sure can't play anymore, but when I blow that 
whistle I want to be right— as right as you can l'»c. An of- 
ficial that says he's never missed one is out of his head or 
kidding you. Even when you call a good game there’s 
maybe one or two you worry about afterward. If you really 
pull a rock you want to crawl under the floor. 

"Then there’s the other kind- you make the big call 
when it should be made. Last year vve got a close Rig Ten 
game with a minute or so to go and I blow an otTensivc 
foul on the home team. It was a good call, but this coach 
IS up like he’s been rockel-launchcd. After the game he's 
still purple. He says. ‘Lennie. you stole that one from me. 
you stole It.' But. you know, after he'd seen the films I 
got a note from that guy. He said I was right, and he'd 
lake me for his games any night, if not for my brains at 
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least for my guts. It's things like this that make it. The 
nione> isn’t that much. When it stops being fun there 
won’t be enough money to get me out on the lloor.” 

At Chicago’s O’Hare air terminal, l ennie changed planes 
and met Red Strauihcrs. a former Miami L noersity (Ohio) 
classmate who was going to help work the lowa-Wisconsin 
game that night. Slrauthers was a living if somewhat weary 
example of why big-time basketball oHicials claim they 
earn their money S50 to SlOO per game, plus expenses, 
depending on the conference if not on the court, then 
in getting to it. He is the business manager of a Hay- 
ton auto agency and had left his desk at noon to meet 
Wirt/ in C hicago. I ollowing the game that night, he would 
fly back from Iowa to C hicago and sit until 5 in the morn- 
ing at O’Hare wailing for a Dayton plane that would get 
him home and to his desk by X a.m. The next night he 
would be working a small college game in Ohio. 

The three of us flew to Cedar Rapids, and then drove to 
Iowa City. At the motel Lennie asked the clerk for a quiet 
room. "We’re the officials for the game loniglii." he said. 
This announcement was received with a long stare of the 
kind that undoubtedly greeted traveling hangmen in merry 
old Nottingham. Ihen the room keys were handed over. 

One of the imperatives in the schedule of most basket- 
ball referees is an afternoon nap. In Lennie’s ease, panic 
seems to set in if he finds himself in an upright position 
at 4 o’clock. "Pal. all you got to do is sit in the stands. 
I got lo run with those kid.s. J need that sack time.’’ 



FAST-SPRINTING LENNIE CAN'T LET THE GAME OUTRAGE HIM 


\\ hile Lennie took his nap. I talked to the head coach at 
Iowa. Ralph Miller, vsho looks like a I'V sheriff and dis- 
cusses basketball like a Supreme Court justice delivering a 
decision. "I believe.” says Miller judiciou.sl). "that officiat- 
ing is good, about as good as we can expect it to be. but." 
and there was a long bcfore-thc-final-verdiet pause, "this 
game is too fast, too complex for two men to control." 

Shortly thereafter the two middle-aged men entrusted 
with the night's action rose hright-eyed from their naps and 
commenced their pregamc ritual. .After a steak chased with 
tea, they drove to the Iowa field house. Though tickets arc 
issued lo them, sinpcd-shirl men seldom have lo use them, 
door guardians apparently believing that not even the low- 
est sort of gate-crasher would sink to impersonating an 
official. "Hey. pal. where can the officials go?" Lennie asked 
an Iowa sfudent manager. .Again there was the long stare, 
and a certain twitching of the lips as though some answer 
other than "over there” was contemplated. 

In their cubicle, more or less safely hidden behind the 
training room, Lennie and Red lathered their legs w ilh hot 
analgesic ointment and then each pulled on a pair of woolen 
long Johns. So encased, they iKgan lo glow immediately 
and noticeably. "Those k ids.’’ Lennie panted, "warm up on 
the floor. They’d laugh us out of the place if v\c came in 
and ran up and down for 10 minutes blow ing our whistles. 
So wc wear an instant warmer-upper." 

The synibol of I ennic’s calling is the official’s whistle. 
Both he and Red pocketed a pair of Acme Thunderers, a 
model favored both for its rich tone and plastic mouth- 
piece. "It’s softer than metal, in case someone shoves it into 
your teeth.” said Red. SS hy two of them? "Just in case. I 
worked one time with a kid, his first college game. We’re 
waiting by the table for the ball. He reaches up and then 
gets this sick look. No whistle.” 

"7 he Big Ten’s got an observer at every game watching 
us.’’ said l.cnjiie. "and I gel low marks on how 1 blow this 
thing. They like that long iwecccect Red gives them. 1 got 
this habit of going tweet, tweet, tweet." 

.At Iowa. Red Slrauthers was designated the referee, 1 cn- 
nie W'irt/ the umpire (about the only diflerence is that the 
referee tosses up the first ball). The lap was taken by Wis- 
consin. and 1 cnnic sprinted along the far sideline, hooked 
under the basket Iowa was defending and took up his sta- 
tion on the backlinc as the "under" official. As he did so, 
Strauihcrs followed douncourt. bcKind the play. A twiv 
man olficialing crew works the court as though an imag- 
inary line divided the floor diagonally into two long tri- 
angles. An official can call a violation wherever he sees it 
but is primarily responsible for play in his triangle. As the 
play reverses, so do the positions of the officials. The under 
man then trails the play, while his partner, whose triangle 
is based on the backcourl line at the opposite end of the 
court, goes under the basket. They sw itch sides and triangles 
automatically after each foul call. 

Concentrating on basketball officials at work requires a 
willingness to ignore what other spectators are watching — 
the progress of the game. But in the case of this lowa-W'is- 
consin game the shift in viewpo’ini did not involve much of a 
sacrifice. Both teams seemed lo lack finesse. Wisconsin lack- 
ing more than Iowa. At one point seven of the 10 players 
on the floor were thrashing around in a pile at midcourl. 
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on llic v\iiv out of the ticid house, "(lood yiinic. l.eiinic.” 
sivid John \ rivjkson. the Wisconsin hc;td coach, shaking, the 
ol’icial’s hand. “> 011 got a ride?" 

■'I’m all slM, but thanks." said Lcnnic. "lough tonight. " 

"1 thought ssc'vl do belter." I rickson said to no one in 
particular, and he stalked slouK out into the h'wa night. 


T he thing iliat makes basketball coaches ditrerent from 
people was the subject of coinersation carlv the ne\i 
evening in a rcsuiurant outside Bowhng Circen. We had 
reached this t>asis bv completing a quick 750-mile reverse 
pool from Iowa Cilv to C edar Rapids bv ctir. to C hicago 
and then Nashville bv plane and to Bowling Circen over- 
land, driven bv .-Xri Ciuepe. the commissioner of the Ohio 
V allcv C'iinference. In Nashv ille the part> was reinforced bv 
Rov Stout, vv ho havl come up from a Mississippi Stale game 
the night Ix'forc to handle the Western Kenluckv-Murrav 
Stale action with Win/. 

Since the seminar was devoted to coaches and took place 
in Bow ling (irccn. it automat icallv turned to I d l>iddie. the 
remarkahlv successful and coloil'ul gentleman who. until 
his retirement last vear. liad directed the W esterii keniuckv 
teams since 1922. 

"He's a great old man." said Stout. "1 got him one 
night and he's on me bad. 1 eomo bv the bench and he savs. 
‘Mr. Referee, vou're not ever going to vsork for me again. 
Not ever, Mi. Referee.' I told him I guessed I would just 
have to get ail my licks in during the nevt 22 minutes while 
1 still had the whistle. Me busted out laughing." 

Mr. Diddle aside (the retired coach now presides from a 
bov seat on the floor where he serves as a cheerleader, sec- 
ond coach and third ollicial ). basketball has a lot going for 
It in Bowling C»reen. The new field house. H. A. Diddle 
Arena, rises bright, light and handsome over the college 
ttiwn, the crowds are enthusiastic but mannerly and the 
cheerleaders prctt>. The basketball game was the closest of 
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Presumabi) all were looking for the ball, which had rolled 
somewhat to the left of the melee. The two olTiciaK stood 
aloof from the ealch-as-calch-can proceedings while the 
crowd screamed at them to call a foul on somebodv front 
Wisconsin, nalurallv. for something. 

What with the confusion on the tioor. ii vvas not long 
ivci'ore one of the oldest cries of the basketball fan was 
heard: "Ref. wni need glasses.” "1 never hear tltat one an v- 
more." I.ennie said later, "Thev are just part of the noise, 
•A guy has really gol to have a pair of lungs and something 
special to >cll hefore he gets to vou. \e\i to bad eves, rabbit 
ears are the worst thing an ort'icial can have." Toward the 
end of the lirsi half one of the many loiwc balls took a freak 
bounce and caught Lcnnic, the under otliciul. full in the 
face. Crales of laugitler swept over the stands, ("Thev pav 
I heir monev .” f.cnniesaid. " Ihev'rc entitled to their kicks,") 
Nohodv gol much more of a kick out of the game, as lowu 
won bv .R). I counted whistles instead ol'poiriis. Siraulhcrs 
beat Wirt/ 52 long, clear tweets to 4S tweet, iwcct. ivvccls. 

"Is that all?" Red asked wcarilv. when told. "I felt like 
1 vvas blowing that thing all evening long. " Both ofbeials 
were dripping wet and had the look of men who have 
had a hard night. "When it gets slopp>," said Lcnnic. 
"you gol to watch it close or it'll turn I'i’ugh. One hoy 
gets an elbow by accident, but the nevt time around he 
gives it back vsiih interest, on purpose." 

I.ennie W ir:/ and the dejected W iseonsiii eonlingent met 
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ihe week aiul ihc best, 't’ou could lell that the fans knew 
the dilTerence betv^een a hack and a hot dog. 

At one critical point the dazzling line of Western Ken- 
tucky girls streamed onto the floor and began to lead a cheer 
built around the eshorlation, “Ciive them hell. Western." 
The girls were met when they returned to their scat> h\ a 
courtly member of the Western Kentucky faculty. "I just 
don't Iselievc you all have considered how that sounds." he 
said. "I ovely young ladies cursing in public!" The lovely 
young ladies cast down their eyes and thereafter laid off 
the give-them-hell bit. 

The crucial ollicialing moment cante w ilh less than three 
minutes remaining. Stewart Johnson, a 6-foot-S Murray 
pivot man who had kept his team in the game vvith 15 lield 
goals, drew his fifth personal foul on an illegal-pick call 
made under the basket by Koy Stout. With Johnson sob- 
bing on the bench. Western Kentucky went on to w in 71 70. 

l ater, in the officials' room. Stout had no doubts about 
the call. "I was there; the boy picked him. I'll make a call 
like that every lime, 't'ou don't know how many fouls the 
boy has. how- many points he has scored. -Ml you know is 
you see a foul, and you blow the whistle." 

in contrast to the air of exasperation after the w ild lowa- 
Wisconsin game of the night IxM'ore. both Stout and Wirtz 
were obviously pleased with this one. "I’al." said Icnnic, 
"I'll work one I ike this every night. They w tinted to play ball. 
>'ou ctin give them a good game." 

On the wav back to Nashville that night Wirt/ asked 
Stout if he had heard about the i>llieial who had been 
scheduled to work a L mvcrsily of Kentucky game a few 
days before, lie arrived in Le\ingii>n nice ;iml etirly and 
was paiked outside the Keniueky gym. listening to his car 
rarlio. The announcer said that in an lunir he would broad- 
cast the Kentucky game from 1 rcedom Halt in Louisv ille. 
The aghast official drove the 75 miles from I cvinglon to 
Louisville in an hour, but even so llie game was delayed, 
and 17.1)01) waited while he got into his striped shin. 


"You have nightmares about being in the wrong place." 
siiid l.ennie. "ft's a w hal-do-you-cail-it a phobia." As 
things turned out, it was also almost a speak -of-the-dev il 
phobia, f arly the next afternoon — it's Wednesday now . hut 
days and motel rooms and baggage cheeks and steak sand- 
wiches are becoming a blur Lcnnic and I sal in Wash- 
ington's National Airport waiting to go to C harloltcsville 
where he was going to work the L'niversily of Virginia- 
North Carolina State game. In The l^'a^hinufon was 
the night's Atlaiilie Coast basketball schedule. V irginia ai 
North Carolina State, il said. I informed Lcnnic. 

"Cut il out. pal, rhat's not funny. I.cl me see that thing." 
Lcnnic said nervously. 

The plane was now being called, so there was nothing 
to do but hope for a typographical error. "I know I'm 
right. It's in my book. 1 know it's there." Lcnnic kept 
muttering as the plane skimmed over the Blue Kidge to 
Charlottesville. He was right. 

Charlottesville is one of those places where the crowd 
takes part in the g;inic. Cnlike the Western Kentucky coeds, 
the gentlemen of Virginia cast not their eyes down, nor do 
they blush. Their picturesque speech and the patter of 
thrown cups, scorecards and heavier objects have made 
the C harlottesvillc gym one of the notable snake pits of 
the Atlantic Coast Conference. 

"You should have seen what we (the crowd] did to Billy 
Cunningham [a North Carolina All-.Ameriea baskelhall 
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player], V\'c gol him gi>L>d.” a V irginian proudly told me in 
a soft I'idcwaler draw I, "They grabbed him on the sidelines, 
shoved him. spit on him.” said Cieorge Conley, who had 
worked the game in question and was also l.ennie \S irl/'s 
partner for the North Carolina State game. “I told Cun- 
ningham I'd throw anybody out I et>uld caieh. but how are 
you going to call them in the stands? There's enough hap- 
pening on the lloor." 

riie crowd abused Conley and Wirt/ for 4t) minutes 
without drawing a resptrnsc. but eventually a North Caro- 
lina State /one press rattled Virginia more than the Virginia 
crowd bothered State. The visitors won by siv points, and 
Lennie had earned his SXO. By now I knew the etiquette of 
making postganie calls on basketball eoaehes -see the w in- 
ner first. It's safer. I found I’ress Maravieh. the N.C. Slate 
coach, understandably hospitable despite his ulcers, which 
he treats by chewing tobacco. ''If I win by a tenth of a 
point up here I’m happy." he said, "Tough place to ollici- 
atc. loo, I suppose. I'll tell you one thing; that l.ennie 
calls them the same way at both ends of the court." 

The loser. Virginia's Hill (iibson, was more cryptic. 'Tve 
never seen that W'lrl/ before." he said, "but I'll say this: 
Cieorge C'onlev always works a good game," 

On Thursday night Davidson College of the Southern 
Conference was meeting New V ork I niversity of the hast- 
ern Collegiate Athletic Conference in Madison Square 
Ciarden. and l.ennie came up from Charlottesville as the 
"Southern Conference man" to work with Steve llon/o 
of the KCAC. 


EXPRESSIVe LENNIE MAKES A POINT FIRMLY DURING TIME-OUT 


"I low should I know why they assign me'?" Lennie asked 
rhetorically . "I guess they want to see a familiar face m the 
big city. .-Ml I know is that the courts are all ^4 by 50 
feet. Charge, pick, hack. They look the same (*n I ighth 
Avenue as they do in !»iwa City." 

W hile the Big Town and the big arena did not appear to 
create any emotional problems for Lennie. they did for Da- 
vidson. Despite t.ennie's familiar face and whistle and their 
own high national ranking (now fit'iht, the Davidson 
team, making the school's first basketball appearance in 
New V ork. had a bad case of twitching tummy, f rod Mct- 
/cl, the big l^avidson pivot man who is one of the year's 
collegiate stars, was timid, and under the boards two equal- 
ly large but less-publici/ed and less-tense NV C players 
rap|x*d him smartly and handled him well. The presence 
of Hel/cl brought up the question of whether or not olli- 
cials arc intUicnccd by pregame reputations of eitber teams 
or individuals. 

“No," said t cnnic. "’1 ou can't anticipate calls. It's not 
what they've done, it's what they do the night you got 
them. Het/el I've seen before, and I remember him not be- 
cause he's sucli a hot shot but because he is a real nice boy , 
He puls out the whole wav, hut he hardly ever opens his 
mouth. When a hoy like that does say something, he may 
have a point. .Some of them are dilTerent always testing 
you. I'm working in the Midwest once and one of them's 
got a real ace. 1 Ic's w ith the pros now , ( iis team gets fouled 

not this kid but lie's the one that steps up to lake the 
free throw. I said. 'I’al. here's the ball, hut if you shoot it. 
it's a technical. W hat are you try ing to pull'.’’ He gives it a 
big grin. ’Just seeing if you knew, baby.' he says. 

"There's another one. he's alway.s giving it that big 'who 
me'.'' act when you nail him. One night he really raps this 
other kid. sends him halfway up the bleachers, but it's. 
’Who me. ref?', when 1 toil him to put up his hand. M’al.' 
1 say. T may be blind, but I'm not deaf.' All you need 
is ears to call that kind." 


N ji vous Dav idson eventually got the job done, and calm 
l.ennie got his done. loo. Madison Square (iarden hud 
been just like Iowa City. But the nevt morning was dilVer- 
enl. It broke foggy over Manhattan, anil I cnnic woke w ith 
travel jitters. "This is the kind of day they close down 
that l a Ciiiardia." he said. "I'm going to call the bus and 
train lirst. just in case. Lot's get out of this town, quick." 
.■\s it turned out. things were not quite that bad. By nap 
lime Lennie was safely bedded clown in a hotel room a mile 
or so from where Cieorge Washington was to play West Vir- 
ginia. It IS to he hoped he slept well, because four hours lat- 
er he was a smallish man attempting to stand very tallish 
while several thousand Cieorge Washington fans shouted 
the kind of things that would chill a fellow right through 
his long underwear and liniment. W ith .40 seconds left and 
West Virginia down by three and surely Iseatcn. Lennie 
had called a charging foul against GW'. This pul West 
Virginia in the game again. There was bedlam, but Wirt/ 
stood unperturbed at the foul circle as though listening to 
soothing music. A quip made earlier in the week was re- 
called; "If a conference dumps me. pal. it's going to be for 
the ones 1 call, not the ones’ I don't sec. I'll go out with the 
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GAME'S DONE. CROWD'S HOME. NOW WHERE'S THE AIRPORT? 

whistle blowing.” The whole hullabaloo lasted no longer 
than it took for George VS’ashington to win anyway, and it 
was back to the Washington airport, the fourth visit there 
in three days, and a midnight flight to Ypsilanli, Vtich. 

■'I’al. we're home." said l.cnnic the next afternoon, 
speaking (iguratixely of the Big Ten and waving an ex- 
pansive hand at the 9.000 fans jammed into the Held house 
in Ann Arbor for the 2 o'clock Michigan-lllinois game. 
■’It's old." Lennie said of the cavernous gymnasium, "but 
it still looks good to me. Hven that floor on stilts." (The 
Ann Arbor court is raised a foot or so above the cinders 
of the field house.) "Once I was working on another of 
these up-in-thc-air jobs. I'm the lead orttcial. I hook under 
the basket and look around for my partner. 1 don’t sec 
him at all. He'd fallen olT the floor. The kids in the stands 
had caught him and wouldn't let him back. We had to sort 
of bargain with them." 

Everything about basketball at Michigan these days is 
very big crowds, national ranking (No. 1 ) and the play- 
ers. Buntin. Russell. Tregoning. Darden, Pomey arc not 
only high but wide enough to create a fair /.one defense 
by Just standing still on the court. "Uennie." a friend said 
before the game, "if you get trapped between two of those 
boys, all they’ll find is your whistle.” 

"I’m little but I’m shifty." l.cnnic said. "You know-. I've 
only been caught good once. Dave DeBusschcrc, when he 
was playing in college in Detroit, came into me on the 
blind side of a pivot. If he hadn’t had good reflexes and 
held me up. I’d have landed in Windsor." 

A few moments later, after an offensive charging foul had 
been called on Ca//ie Russell, the darling of the Michigan 
crowd, a student stood up at the edge of the floor and 
shouted. "Ref. if you had another eye you'd be Cyclops ’’ 
hardly the kind of remark to address to that fleet-footed 
pillar of Mount Healthy. Ohio, i.eonard Wirtz. Shortly 
thereafter, when Russell drew another foul, Dave Struck, 
the Michigan coach, turned and began to hammer the 
bench with his lists. He drew a long look from the officials 
but no technical foul, splintering the bench apparently not 
being regarded as "an indication of protest." By and large, 
however, it was not an ornery crowd, since Michigan led 
most of the way. Both teams did very well at what they 
did best: Illinois running and Michigan rebtvunding. At 
the end Michigan had jumped six points better than Illi- 
nois ran. With the final horn, l ennie Wirtz was off the 
floor, through the crowd and heading for the dressing 
room like a forward driving in for a layup. His intention 
was to get to Detroit’s Metropolitan Airport in 45 minutes, 
return to Mount Healthy that night and spend a full day 
at home. On Monday he was leaving for St. Louis, and 
then Richmond. 

"Pal," Lonnie asked, stuffing his striped shirt into his 
bag and closing it. all in one practiced motion, "how many 
whistles was it for the week'?’’ 

After a six-game, six-day. 3.000-niilc tour such valuable 
information requires some computation. 1 siiid. 

"Write me a letter, pal. That plane isn’t going to wait.” 

There were 249 tweet-iwcct-twccts. Lennie. Blow that 
once through your Acme Thunderer, pal. end 



PEOPLE 


For those who mav ha\c forgot- 
ten that Buddy Hackett is ap- 
pearing in a Broadway show, he 
has had 1,000 golf balls especial- 
ly prepared as reminders. On 
each is printed: I Had a Ball. A 
sort of message in the rough. 

After a weekend of quail shoot- 
ing in Georgia, Hubert Hum- 
phrey {Mow) waited in the lit- 
tle Thomasville airport for the 
plane that would take him back 
to Washington. To warm him- 
self against an early morning 
chill, Humphrey backed up close 
to the airport's gas heater. Too 
close. .Suddenly there was a smell 
of burning cloth, followed quick- 
ly by a smell of burning vice- 
president. The Veep bounded 
across the rot>m. but not before 
he had scorched his coat and 
pants. Nevertheless, Humphrey 
pronounced his trip a success. 
"It was a wonderful, wonder- 
ful shoot.” And as for the im- 
promptu barbecue; "Oh. that 
was great. It will be something 
to remember old times by.” 

Since that day in Boston last 
August when Phil Linz blew his 
harmonica and Yogi Berra blew 
his lop. Lin/ has received some 



50 gift harmonicas, including 
one two feet long and labeled 
"for baseball and cultural 
achievements." But what of the 
original harmonica, the one that 
Berra knocked from his player's 
hands? It now comes to light 
that Whitey Ford, obviously a 
man with an eye for history, 
scivopcd up the remains, taped 
them together and placed the fa- 
mous instrument in his trophy 
case at home, where it is today. 

■■Ripping” said the members of 
the Warminster Rural Council 
when they received an appli- 
cation from the Marquess of 
Fiitth to erect a 14-foot fence 
around his 10.000-acrc estate in 
Wiltshire and turn it into a game 
reserve. Then Lord Bath ex- 
plained what sort of game: lions, 
hippopotamuses, that sort of 
thing- "rni told that lions are 
not really dangerous as long 
as they arc well fed." said the 
Marquess. Gulping hard, the 
council chairman announced: 
"We thought the fence was for 
deer. We shall have to lake an- 
• other look at that application.” 

While on a crusade in Hawaii. 
Billy Graham also played golf, 
lifted weights and took a iling 
at surfing. "1 wish I'd started 
this earlier," said the evangelist. 

I "Some spiritual lessons can be 
I learned from surfing. ... In 
Christian living one must keep 
his biilancc.” 

From the 10,682-fool Saiidia 
Crest above Albuquerque, 66- 
year-old Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas and a par- 
ty of forest rangers, all wearing 
snowshocs, set out down La Luz 
trail, nearly six miles in length. 
They were barely under way 
when a bli/zard struck. For nine 
hours Douglas and his compan- 
ions battled drifts and IS** cold. 
Several times the judge fell, once 
bruising his hip on a snow cov- 
ered tree slump. Finally one of 
the rangers forged ahead and 
brought back horses so the par- 
ty could ride the last mile. "Fine 
hike." boomed Douglas, ignor- 
ing his injury. "Mrs. Douglas 


and I plan to be back in the 
summer." 

Chubby Checker has moved 
into a 5100,000 home on Phil- 
adelphia's Main Line— not just 
an ordinary 5100,000 home, but 
one with a few twists, e.g.. u 
trout stream in the backyard, 
a 56-fooi heated and filtered 
swimming poo! and a stable. 
The stable, as yet. is horseless, 
but Chubby is planning a trip 
to Israel where he may buy some 
Arabian colls. "I used to ride a 
mule bareback." hesays. ■'When 
I get on a horse you'd think I 
was born on it." 

In his first race since giving up 
the sport 1.^ years ago at his 
wife's request. Governor .I«hn 
Reed reasserted his claim to the 
Maine ice sulky racing cham- 
pionship. Last lime out, the 
governor collected nothing but 
abrasions; this time he swept 
htinors at the Poland Spring 
raceway on Lower Range Pond 
Reed, a former Fort Fairfield 
Driving Club president and an 
ice racer since he was 17. won 
two straight heats of ■a Class A 
: race and defeated Maine's best 
dash driver in a Class C. 


Over by the big tank in the New- 
York Coliseum, former Heavy- 
weight Champion. lack Sharkey, 
fly riHl in hand, was demonstrat- 
ing the fine art of casting at last 
week's Sportsman Show. "You 
like this better than fighting?" 
someone asked. "It doesn't pay 
as much." said Sharkey, "but 
then fish don't hit back." 

The arm Scott Carpenter broke 
last summer is still giving him 
trouble. La.st week he entered 
Methodist Hospital in Houston 
for surgery. The astronaut's in- 
jury may prevent him from fur- 
ther space nights, but what both- 
ers him almost as much is his 
curtailed sports program., "I 
can't swing a golf club or grip 
a ski pole," moaned Carpenter. 

Looking more like Mr. Clean 
than Ben Franklin, Robert Pres- 
ton {behw) turned up at the 
Broadway Show League's bowl- 
ing night last week and took his 
turn on the firing line. Bowling 
left- and right-handed w iih equal 
inconsistency — his average is 1 .H 
—the former music man admit- 
ted; "Acting is my real athletics. 
I'm running a four-minute mile 
there." 
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TRACK & FIELD/P 

/ S. Brown 



What the 
men can do 
for an 
encore 

Russia's Brumel (right) and the 
U.S.'s Mills stole only part of the 
show at the AAU's glamour meet 

There is a delighlful qualily of whipped 
* cream and rich, sweet cake about the 
sport of track as served indoors. Taken 
in moderate portions it is a flavorful 
adjunct to its more formal and far more 
signilicant outdoor cousin. When given 
a big build-up, however, it courts the 
danger of becoming too much of a good 
thing: like dessert without an entree, 
gravy but no meat or last week's Na- 
tional AAU indoor championships. 

A year ago the AAU track and ticid 
committee was confronted w iih tw o very 
specific problems: 1) what to do about 
the fiagging national zeal for women's 
track and 2) how best to counterattack 
tile National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation’s threatened boycott of the in- 
door track season. The solution arrived 
at by the AAU was so simple as to seem 
ingenuous. The organization would be- 
come the Sol Hurok of sport and. like 
that impresario, round up the best for- 
eign talent. Not only was a record num- 
ber of athletes imported (almost three 
dozen), but there was a record number 
of women. 210 from here and abroad. 

As nice as this was. the AAU had 
problems, not the least of which was 
money. The large scale of operations 
called for uncharacteristic expenditures 
of .AAU funds Other meets, which 


shared the visitors with the AAU, picked 
up part of the expense, but the AAU 
had to carry the bulk of the cost. .Also 
troublesome was the question of how 
to use all the talent assembled. It hard- 
ly seemed gracious to invite the world's 
best women athletes, spot them around 
in various invitational meets, then 
bring them together in Sundance. Wyo. 
or some similarly remote place of the 
sort our own girls have become only 
too used to, for a final bash at the 
IJ.S. championships. 

So for the first time the AAU decided 
to hold the men's and women's nation- 
als under the same roof. Because there 
were so many events, they also decided 
to stretch the meet over two nights, with 
the women's events concentrated on the 
first, along with one or two headline 
male competitions. This idea was sound 
in every respect except one: l-riday night 
far outshone Saturday night, yet it at- 
tracted a relatively small crowd. In fact, 
attendance for the two evenings (4.978 
for the first night, I2.5.^5 for the second) 
barely exceeded one full house, and the 
AAU's rental fee went up at least 
S5.00(). This brought the total cost for 
putting on the meet to a roughly es- 
timated about twice that of 

the most elaborate onc-nighi meets. 


“It was worth it.” said the AAU’s 
executive director. Colonel Donald F. 
Hull. "We feel that bringing over so 
many foreign women has served its pur- 
pose. It’s going to help women’s track. 
This is no hodgepodge. These arc the 
best women in the world. The people 
w hs> came to our championship this year 
saw the greatest woman shotputter in 
the world, the greatest high jumper, the 
greatest broad jumper." 

Quality of performance was certain- 
ly there. The Friday night crowd s;iw 
Russia's Tamara Press. Rumania's lo- 
landa Balas and Hngland's Mary Rand, 
all Olympic champions and world-rec- 
ord holders, not to mention the winter 
season's favorite son. Billy Mills, who 
won a superlative three-mile race, and 
Ralph Boston and Igor Ter-Ovanesyan, 
who staged another of their down-io- 
the-millimcier hroad-jumping duel-c. 

In fact, the spectators were lucky to 
sec Mrs. Rand, who fouled two of her 
three allcnipls during the afternoon 
qualifying round in the broad jump and 
failed to make the evening's final. F'or- 
lunalely, a pica by Chicago’s Willye 
White, a snappy-looking redhead and 
.America's best woman jumper, gave 
Marv, and the spectators, a reprieve. 

“There were three takeolT boards,” 
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the civilized cigar! 

Built like a filter cigarette. 
Mild as a cigar can get. 
Pleasure without inhaling. 

MEET OMEGA TODAY AT YOUR FAVORITE TOBACCO COUNTER 


TRACK A FIELD 

W'illyc explained. ‘‘Ironi Ihc head of the 
runway it looked O.K.. hut when you 
got down near the pit you could see all 
three of them. It was kind of confusing. 
It was wroitg. I thought Mary should he 
given another chance and that's what 1 
told the cominiitce." 

This was all the push the ollicials 
needed to pul Mrs. Rand in the linals. 
"I'd rather not jump, except maybe as 
some s(ir( of guest, hut llrey want me 
to." said Mary with a slirug. "so. . . . ' 
\S hereupon she won the title witli a meet 
record leap of 20 feet 4 inches. The gen- 
erous Miss lure linished lifth. 

\\ ilh all that glamour on the boards 
and in the pits. 1 ieut. Hilly Mills might 
have K’cn excused if he had felt de- 
moted to a supporting role. Hut Mills 
was in no mood to accept this fate. All 
winter long, crowds had greeted the 
presence on the track of the Olympic 
lO.OOO-nidcT champion with fcrvvnt 
whoops of delight. Too often Mills 
would then take a healing. He was kept 
out of shape by command appearances 
at dinners, and he usually h.id to run in 
events not geared to his speed — the mile 
and iwo-mile. which to a distance man 
like Milk arc almost sprints. Hy l-riday 
a very determined Mills, hem on prov- 
ing that Tokyo was no duke, was ready. 
He had managed to sneafc in the hard 
work distance running requires, and 
this race, at three miles, was more to 
his liking. 

"i liad been training willi an eye to 
the outdoor season and the dual meet 
with Russia." he said before the race, 
"hut lately I've been able to work out 
regularly and I feel strong.’' Strong was 
hardly the word for it. Mills jumped into 
the lead at the start. With Canada's 
Dave Ellis sticking to hinL, they ran the 
tirst .11 laps in tandem, as if they were 
riding the same bicycle-biiill-for-two. 
Mills swept through the first mile in 
4;24.y. went past two miles in 8:58. S, 
and llicn dislodged his pursuer with a 
fil.5 final quarter that carried him to the 
linish four yards in front. He ran easily 
tliroughoul, his kick was long-legged, 
smotuh and seemingly elTortlcss. Mis 
time of 11:25.4 was a 1. .S. citizens' rec- 
ord. just seven seconds above Ron 
Clarke's world indoor mark, and the 
second fastest three-mile ever run in- 
doors. 

"It feels pretty good to win." said 
Mills, who liad carried his embarrass- 
ment of cheers with resigned tolerance. 
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“I‘ve had to take some pretty good 
lickings." 

The spectators who arrived with high 
hopes for an exciting evening of track on 
Saturday night missed so much of the 
meet that when they filed sullenly out 
of the Garden there was a general feeling 
that, however energetic, however com- 
mendable. however imaginative, how- 
ever free-spending, the AAU had goofed 
again. 

To be fair, the evening was not a com- 
plete washout. On hand to win his third 
American indoor title was Russian High 
Jumper Valeri Brume) who, much like 
Mary Rand, gives off as many competi- 
tive sparks as a Fourth of July pinwheel. 
Brumcl was not pushed and could jump 
no higher than 7 feet 2 inches, but he is 
a magnetic showman who thrives on 
dramatic moments. Since winning an 
Olympic gold medal last fall, he has even 
developed a relaxed exhilaration in com- 
bat that was lacking in his previous visits 
to the U.S. After each success he is out 
of the foam-rubber landing pit in a single 
bounce, waving to the crowd and grin- 
ning as if to say: “What fun this is. Why 
don't you all come down and try it?" 

For the devoted track fan who feeds 
on the finer points of the sport, there 
was considerable satisfaction in Villa- 
nova’s meet-record 7:28.2 in the two- 
mile relay, not so much from the win- 
ner's time as from the manner in which 
Seton Hall's Germann twins. Herb and 
George, chased the Villanova runners to 
the finish line. Herb was given the un- 
enviable assignment of trying to stick 
with Villanova’s Tommy Sullivan, who 
posted a sizzling-fast 1:50.2 for his half- 
mile leg. Herb, behind by at least 12 
yards as he began his leg, struggled cour- 
ageously, but was a grudging 20 yards 
back when he passed the baton to his 
twin brother. Stride by stride, George 
sliced the margin between him.self and 
Villanova's Irish anchorman. Noel Car- 
roll. The latter was timed in a fast 1 :5 1 .4. 
but George made up 10 yards with a 
close-to-1 :50 stint of his own. 

For the record the AAU. awakening 
to a new era in track promotion, tried 
something different. Its effort to bring 
in an exotic array of foreign talent, male 
and female, and to give women's track 
the showcase that the men's champion- 
ship provides was laudable. But, how- 
ever crammed with vitamins it may be, 
an indoor track meet lacks the nourish- 
ment to last two nights. end 



Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

As Italian as the sparkling 
fountains of Rome. ..that's 
Galliano, the legendary liqueur. In 
Livorno, it is said they distill the 
golden rays of the sun and put 
them into each drop of Galliano. 

Try a sip of its bright, sunny flavor; 
the legend may seem very real. 
Galliano— the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 
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GOLF/c/acAr Nicklaus 


One way 
of getting back 
to business 


Golf is a friendly, sociable game, and it should be played that way. 
Unfortunately, however, it is not always easy to be sociable and 
still maintain the concentration that you must have to play your 
best. Some people who watch me in tournaments get the idea that 
I am too single-minded and taciturn to get any fun out of golf. 
This is not so. I am actually pretty talkative on the course, and I 
enjoy the company of my fellow competitors as much as anyone 
on the tour. But 1 have had to work out a way of being able to be 
friendly and still gather my full concentration w hen 1 am about to 
hit a shot. Since this is a problem that is common to all golfers, 
my solution might work well for you. loo. 

As you first walk up to the ball, think what kind of shot would 
be perfect for the occasion— high. low. hook, fade. etc. This will 
snap your mind back to the job at hand. Second, as you get set 
to hit the shot, try to concentrate on just one thing that you want 
to do during the swing. It might be "keep your head down." or 
"look at the divot after you've hit." or "make a full shoulder 
turn." Thinking of something specific will insure that your mind 
is not wandering at the moment it must be aitendi.ng to business. 

O 1965 tack Nicktaiis. All ngSli rcieived 



As you get set o\-er the hall, assemble your concentration by thinking of one 
specific thing-, in this case, looking at the lUvol mark after the shot k hit. 


HORSE Rt^cxuG / Whitney Tower 


Twas a not-so-famous victory 


Sparkling Johnny won the Everglades, traditional early test for Derby 
horses, but a number of good 3*year-olds chose not to run at all 


A lthough it is only a S25,000-added 
■ event on an annua! calendar of about 
40 races each worth SI 00,000. the Kver- 
gladcs at Hialeah occupies a position of 
singular importance, (i is the first stakes 
event of the winter season in which Ken- 
tucky Derby nominees are tested at the 
milc-and-an-cighth distance, just one 
furlong shorter than the Derby itself. In 
its 19 runnings prior to last week, Ever- 
glades winners included Citation, Gen. 
Duke. Tim Tam. hirst Landing, Carry 
Back, Sir Gaylord and Roman Brother, 
while others linishing in the money who 
later laid claim to more lasting fame in- 
cluded Bold Ruler, Iron Liege, Sherluck 
and Decidedly. 

In other words, if you were fishing 
around seriously in mid-hebruary for a 
horse who would later win the Derby, 
the Preakness or the Belmont, you could 
do a good deal worse than use the nine- 
furlong Everglades as a yardstick. It 
doesn't always work out, of course. A 
year ago Lou Wolfson sent out Roman 
Brother to win this race over Mr. Brick 
and Journalist, and none of these three 
went on to win any of the Triple Crown 
classics. Nonetheless, before Roman 
Brother finished his 3-year-otd year he 
had won $680,000 and such races as the 
Jersey Derby, the American Derby, the 
New Hampshire Sweepstakes and the 
Discovery. 

In last week's 20th running of the 
Everglades, Wolfson and Trainer Bur- 
ley Parke put Apprentice Jockey Mike 
Venezia into the stable's flamingo pink- 
and-white-and-black silks, threw him up 
on their chestnut gelding. Sparkling 
Johnny, and then sal back hoping they 
had another Roman Brother on their 
hands. Thanks in great part to a skillful 
ride by Venezia. Sparkling Johnny won 
the race all right, but his three-and-a- 
quarier-length victory over a 32-io-l 
shot named Naturalist (who was claimed 
two months ago for $8,500) failed to 
stir up much Derby fever around Hia- 
leah. And it could hardly have thrown 


much fear into the Santa Anita-based 
owners of Jacinto. Isle of Greece or 
Lucky Debonair. 

The 1 1 horses in the Everglades did 
not include cither Hail to AM (an impres- 
sive winner of the Hibiscus two days lat- 
er) or Native Charger or. for that matter, 
recent winner Connecticut Hall, a half 
brother to Quadrangle with whom El- 
liott Burch hopes to surprise in this 
June’s Belmont. I suspect that Hail to 
All is the solid horse for the March 3 
Flamingo. I believe, also, after watching 
tired horses stagger back from the Ever- 
glades, that a number of Hialeah horse- 
men really cranked up their colts in a 
hurry to go nine furlongs once they dis- 
covered that Sadairand Bold Lad would 
not be in action here. This abnormal 
acceleration may have damaged quite a 
few racing prospects. 

Flag Raiser set the early pace, cover- 
ing the firjrt six furlongs in a fast l:10*s 
on the dead Hialeah strip. After that it 
was no wonder that the next quarter was 
run in 26-3. the final quarter in just over 
27 seconds, the last eighth in a Iclhar- 
gic 14'.-i. "Good horses.” said veteran 
Chart-Caller Bud Lyon, “just don't run 
that bad.” 

Maybe so, but maybe there still is 
hope for some of those in the Everglades. 
E. P. Taylor’s Victory Myth was closing 
fast at the finish to be fourth; Dapper 
Dan will improve; and Calumet Farm’s 
Reverse, a one-run colt, may not have 
liked being hurried into position so 
quickly last week. As for Sparkling 
Johnny, who is by Misty Flight out of 
the Count Fleet marc Sparkle, a few 
people — but very few — arc taking him 
seriously as a Derby contender. "He was 
just another horse before now.” says 
Owner Wolfson. "Now he may be an- 
other good horse.” Wolfson could well 
have added that Sparkling Johnny is 
now the only 3-year-old in the country 
to have won a stake at a mile and an 
eighth. It will be a distinction for a while 
anyway. end 


'Crossing the country ? 

_ Useour/ree , 
f^pidR^sutvation SerWee • 



* Rapid Reservation Phones link 
ail Howard Johnson’s Motor 
Lodges (and are in many Res- 
taurants). Use these direct 
lines to make advance reser- 
vations. For free Motor Lodge 
Directory, write: 


, HOWARD 

Jounson< 

^ MOTOR LODGES' 

95-25 Queens Bouleverd, Rego Park, New York 


English 

leather 



. . .th« SHOWER SOAP 
on • cord, packed in a 
redwood box. <2.00, 

Paired with ALL-PURPOSE 
LOTtON, S4.0<l for the «e(. 
plus 30< tax. 


» MEM COMPANY. INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A tribute to a longtime friend 


I losi a good friend iwo weeks ago in Olive Peterson, who 
died in Philadelphia at the age of 66. In the often cut- 
throat world of tournament bridge. Olive was one person 
who never made an enemy or lost a friend. She was a good 
player, winner of 13 national championships during a ca- 
reer that spanned two games — auction and contract — and 
three eras. She was closely associated with Milton Work, 
winning many championships as his partner and leaching 
his auction methods around Philadelphia. All through Cul- 
bertson’s bridge reign she remained Philadelphia’s lead- 
ing teacher. And for me. she rendered invaluable service 
at my teachers’ conventions. 

In recent years Olive had dropped out of tournament 
competition. One of her last public competitive appear- 
ances was on my TV show, and the hand I have selected 
this week was from that show . U had an excitement created 


Seither suit vulnerahle 



NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

»G- FiH'JInri't (Mr*. PrkrjoM Itl. Haikaty) {A. Landy) 
PASS 94 PASS 

34 PASS 3N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opeiiiitf! leu<l: Jack of spades 


by the special conditions that govern the matches played 
on camera. 

As you can see. there is an excellent play for six hearts 
and an even better one for six clubs. Had this been the 
usual rubber or duplicate game I feel sure that George 
Foerstner and Harry Harkavy would have reached one or 
the other of these contracts. But in my TV competition, a 
sort of sudden-death affair, the prize is won by the pair 
that is ahead at the end of four deals. Coming up to this 
fourth deal of the match. Mrs. Peterson and Alvin Landy, 
executive secretary of the American Contract Bridge League, 
had a 450-point lead. Counting the premium of 300 points 
for bidding and making a game on an unfinished rubber, 
Harkavy and Foerstner had to score only live no trump— 
or 160 — to nose out their opponents by lO points. 

Harkavy had no doubt that slam was within easy reach, 
but there remained the attractive question: Why play in 
a contract that required making six. when the match could 
be won by scoring 1 1 tricks at no trump? 

Hast signaled enthusiasm on the spade lead, dropping 
her 7. Harkavy won and led a club to the jack, which 
lost to East’s queen. Back came a tow spade, won by 
South’s last stopper, and when West followed low on the 
second lead of clubs. Harkavy' faced the crucial decision: 
Should he take another lincssc or play to drop the miss- 
ing honor? 

In ordinary rubber bridge, the question would not arise. 
South, able to win nine tricks with a break in hearts, 
would not jeopardize the game. But, although TV bridge 
is played on rubber rules, the need to make at least five- 
odd was the decisive factor — plus the fact that percentages 
favor taking two finesses with the club combination. 

But fine players sometimes go against the percentage 
when instinct tells them that they should do so. Har 
kavy considered long and finally decided on one more 
factor that seemed to favor the finesse: nine players in 
10 would automatically play the king the first time if 
they held king-queen alone. Harkavy. a comparatively 
young man, simply did not realize that he was playing 
agiiinst a deceptively cunning lady. He took the finesse, 
lost the hand and with it the difference between the SI, 000 
first prize and the S500 to the losing pair. 1 must add 
here a few words that do not appear on the record. They 
are Olive’s. 

“Fm sorry. Harry,” she said — and meant it. "You made 
the right play.” Olive Peterson was like that. end 
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DAVE DeBUSSCHERE 

UMllmifJ from pone 21 


ever liappencj to the NBA Whenever 
he got his hands on the ball he would 
shoot, and a final touch was the cultiva- 
tion of a goatee of the Russcll-C'hanibcr- 
lain type. “Take it off.'* DeBiisschere 
snapped, "and if you don’t start play- 
ing ball with the rest of us— it’s the 
pines for you." Evidently Caldwell 
sensed that this young coach was not 
to be trifled with. Off came the goatee, 
and Caldwell began supplementing his 
shooting with some defense, rebounding 
and a willingness to set up picks for his 
teammates. He is now one of the best 
rookies in the league. 

In other eases EXiBusschere relied on 
tact. Eddie Miles, who came to the Pis- 
tons last year from Seattle University 
with the tag “Man with the Golden 
Arm.” spent his first season without a 
chance to use that limb. In the rare in- 
stances when he did get into a game 
Miles would Ik taken out immediately 
upon missing a shot. Rod Thorn, who 
came to the Pistons from Baltimore this 
season, had the same problem. "Just 
play your game." DcBusscherc told 
them. "If you miss, you miss." Thorn 
went out and scored 27 points the next 
game, and Miles has been scoring with 
consistency and running with abandon. 
He is now a prominent member of the 
starting lineup. 

••DcBusscherc is successful," Zollner 
told Pete Waldmeir of the Dt-rroii .Veif.v, 
"because he has a head like a grape- 
fruit." When Waldmeir recovered his 
pencil and his aplomb, he asked the Pis- 
tons’ owner to explain. "You see. it's 
like this.” said Zollner, whacking his 
right temple, '•^’ou have to be able to 
pluck a piece out like this and have the 
rest stay together. Then you have to 
put that piece back [Zollner slapped at 
his right ear] and grab another piece 
from somewhere else." What Zollner 
was trying to say. presumably, is that 
Dave DcBusscherc can play basketball 
or baseball or golf (which he does in the 
low 70s) or the harmonica or whatever 
the situation calls for and do it better 
than most anyone else. 

While it is sometimes easy to find 
flaws in Zolincr’s logic, there is no dis- 
puting that DcBusscherc is playing the 
best basketball of his life. As Baltimore 
Coach Buddy Jeannette says, "The big 
thing going for Couch Dave DcBusseh- 
erc is that he's got Player Dave Dc- 
Busscherc going for him.” end 
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The smiling one,* of course. He’s smiling because 
he’s treated as a real person at Albert Pick Hotels 
and Motels, and he likes getting good food, 
good service, good value. 
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Albert Pick family are 
Houston, Teias 
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No 


lo team ever had a year like the one the 
Philadelphia Phillies had in 1964. Only a long- 
shot bet for the pennant, they started quickly 
and, led by players like Johnny Callison (right), 
established themselves as the big team in the 
National League. Then, two weeks before the 
season ended, they collapsed completely, lost 
10 straight games, the pennant — and the dream. 
In the vivid photographs that follow and in the 
article beginning on page 57 is the detailed 
story of their strange and unforgettable season. 


rHOTOGRAPlIS BY WAI.TER lOOSS JR. 
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Colorful and volatile, the Phils had opened 






Phillies rontinued 


^zi. Epic 
Tli.a.t Ezided. a,s 
a. T]:*ag;ed3r 

by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

At 12:30 on a Wednesday afternoon last October, in the 
green, garretlike executive otVices of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional League baseball club, secretaries, ticket sellers, pro- 
motion men. publicity men and all the people who make 
up the front-oftice personnel of a major league baseball 
club began to gather in front of a large television screen to 
watch the opening game of the 1964 World Series. Many 
of them were emotionally and physically exhausted from 
the long season that had ended — for them — three days 
earlier with the Phillies a sadly beaten contender for the 
National League championship. When the surprising Phil- 
lies were fighting for and gaining the league lead during the 
season, these front-onice people had been besieged with all 
sorts of requests — for tickets, for photographs, for per- 
sonal appearances — from the millions of fans who had sud- 
denly adopted the I’hillies as ihvir team, More than 1.425,- 
000 people had paid their way into Connie Mack Stadium, 
that marvelous, ramshackle old monstrosity of a ball park, 
which for years had been known, half affectionately and 
half bitterly, as the ‘‘Chamber of Horrors.” In 1964, as the 
Phillies won game after exciting game, the old nickname 
disappeared and the more upbeat “House of Thrills” took 
its place. Considering the way the Phdlies played and won. 
the new name was more valid than silly, though the biggest 
single thrill the team gave its fans was probably the thrill 
of hope that the Phillies— dead last in 1961, loser of 23 
straight games that year — were actually going to win a pen- 
nant for the first time in 14 years, the second time in nearly 
half a century. 

But that was in the summer, and now it was October. 
At 12:45 a blast of march music came over the set. and a 
voice said. “The 1964 World Series is on the air." The 
cameras panned slowly over Busch Stadium in St. Louis. 
In Philadelphia some of the secretaries began to cry. Men 


lit cigarettes and looked down at their shoes. To these 
people, and to the others who lived for the Phillies, the 
World Scries was being played where it did not belong. 

By now everyone in Philadelphia knows— or thinks he 
knows — why the Phillies lost the pennant. History has al- 
ready marked them as a team that lost when it was nearly 
a mathematical impossibility to lose. Leading the National 
League by six and a half games with only 12 games left 
on their schedule, the Phils lost 10 games in a row and had 
to w in on the last day of the season to gain a tie for second 
place. The people closest to it — the players, the manager, 
the general manager — are still bewildered by that lO-game 
losing streak from a club which, during the entire season 
before the collapse, had never lost more than four games 
in a row. Yet Malt W ilson, who runs the two-chair barber- 
shop just six doors down the street from the stadium, 
thinks he knows what happened to the Phils. 

”The\ lo-st.” says Matt to anyone who asks, "because 
the manager didn't do the right things at the right time. 
He should have used the pitchers he wasn't using. He 
should have played the people he wasn't playing. I went 
up to the stadium about 40 times, and a lot of people lost 
money and a lot of people were disappointed. Oh. well, 
forget it. It's gone now. All gone. It's nothing now- but 
another part in the life of baseball." 

Just a year ago this week, when the Phillies began spring 
training, not many considered the team a true pcnnantcon- 
tender, and even the few who did could not argue with 
much conviction that the Phils were likely to unseat the 
Los .\ngelcs Dodgers as National League champions. True, 
the Phillies were a coming team, one that was improving 
thanks to clever trades by General Manager John Quinn, 
excellent handling by Manager Gene Mauch and a con- 
tinuing flow of help from a farm system that was starting 
to produce its own championship teams. In 1962 the Phils 
had moved up to seventh place; in 196.3 they finished a sur- 
prising fourth. Still, when they reported to Clearwater. Fla. 
last February they were held at odds of 8 to I, with four 
teams — the Dodgers, the Giants, the Cardinals and the 
Reds— favored over them. 

I he Phils did have some pluses going for them should 
the team find itself in a contending position during 1964. 
Two-thirds of their schedule after July 24 would be played 
at home, and one of the Phils' most notable characteristics 
in 1962 and 1963 had been powerful closing rushes. Mauch 
and Quinn had sliced the number of doublchcaders at 


Gene Mauch's controlled fury drove the Phils all year, but at the last he was tom by frustration. 
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home from !3 to seven because the manager felt strongly 
that doubleheaders confuse and harm a pitching staff. 

Overall, the Phils were as good as the best teams at sev- 
eral positions, but there were also some large question 
marks. Quinn and Mauch hoped that one of these — the 
lack of a dependable right-handed pitcher — had been 
erased with the acquisition of Jim Burning {see cover) from 
Detroit during the inlericaguc trading period. A larger 
question mark was third base, where the Phillies had used 
25 different players since 1959. But Mauch was convinced 
that he could make a major league third baseman out of 
Richie Allen, a muscular rookie up from Little Rock. Ark,, 
where he had a reputation as a powerful hitler albeit a 
mediocre lieldcr. 

Allen reported to spring training early with the pitchers 
and catchers because Mauch wanted him to get over any 
initial nervousness by the time the rest of the squad armed 
four days later. He told Allen that third base was his until 
“you play yourself out of it." .As Allen trotted onto the 
lield for his first practice he appreciated the confidence that 
Mauch had expressed but. as is his custom, he paused long 
enough to say the 23rd Psalm to himself; ‘•The Lord is my 
sheplterd: I shall not vtant. He maketh me to lie down in 
green paslure.s; he IcaJelh me bc.sjde the still waters. . . , 
he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name's 
Siike. Yea. though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death I will fear no cv il; for thou art with me, . . 

Running, of course, was being counted on as one of the 
key men of the Phils' pitching staff. Always a grim com- 
petitor. he hud pitched nine seasons in the American 
I cague for the Detroit Tigers and had had more strong 
seasons than weak ones. His lifetime record showed 118 
wins against 87 losses, a no-hitlcr against the Boston Red 
Sox in 1958, a 20-game season in 1957 and a good enough 
aim at dithcult hitters to finish one-two-thrcc in the league 
for batters hit by pitches in six of his seven full seasons. 
At times Running had been accused by his opponents of 
sharpening his belt buckle so that he could scuff up the 
ball and thus gel a better grip on il. He is one of the few 
men ever to get Mickey Mantle of the Yankees mad enough 
to charge from the batters' box. 

Mauch explained to Bunning that his role in spring train- 
ing was to get himself ready to step into the starting rota- 
tion and that he would not be used against National l.eaguc 
clubs during the spring exhibition games, “When the Na- 
tional League hitlers sec you." Mauch told Bunning. “they 
will be seeing you for the first time and only when it counts." 
Mauch watched the 22 pitchers on his roster carefully, but 
he watched Bunning just a little more closely than the rest. 
Mauch liked the qualities he saw in his new pitcher. He ad- 
mires fighters. (Mauch was born in 1925. the son of a dedi- 
cated sports fan who had an intense interest in boxing; 
his mother told him that if Jack Dempsey had beaten 
Gene Tunney in their first fight in Philadelphia in 1926 


Gene's father might have changed his son's name to Jack.) 

The first part of spring training went well for the Phillies. 
They hustled and by their constant chatter lifted one an- 
other. Allen's bat slapped balls all over Jack Russell Sta- 
dium in Clearwater, and he hit long drives over the out- 
field fences. Bunning got himself into shape and in three 
appearances against American League teams gave up only 
six runs. One day late in March. Mauch stood in his dug- 
out just before an exhibition game and looked out at Run- 
ning as the pitcher ran in the outfield to exercise. "We’re 
going to war with each other. Jim and 1. before this season 
is over," Mauch said. “It will be a good thing, too, He's 
a great competitor, but he'll say something to me about not 
pitching him enough or I'm taking him out when he doc.sn't 
think he should be taken out. and we'll just have to go at 
il." Il was Mauch 's highest form of compliment. 

On April 9 the Phils broke camp and headed north 
through Chattanooga and Asheville. N.C, and then on to 
Philadelphia for their final exhibition game with the Balti- 
more Orioles before opening the season with the New York 
Mels on April 14. In .Asheville. Mauch put Bunning into a 
game against the Pittsburgh Pirates, a National l.cague 
team, because he felt that Jim needed the work before his 
first regular-season slarl three days later "Just go out and 
lake a little walk in the sunshine." said Mauch. "Don't 
show them anything, just get yourself loose. To hell with 
this game." Running got loose and got the sunshine and 
threw nothing but "lollipops and cookies" to the Pirates, 
who collected 11 runs and eight hits in three and two- 
thirds innings, L'pon seeing the result, some people in 
Philadelphia began to wonder just what kind of trade John 
Quinn had made. 

^Ejven before their final game of the exhibition season 
the Phillies felt that they could get off to a good start be- 
cause the pitching looked good and the hitters were meeting 
the ball well. In that final exhibition game at home against 
the Orioles, the Phils had to face Robin Roberts, one of the 
heroes of the last Philadelphia team to win a pennant, the 
1950 "Whiz Kids." Allen started at third base and a siz- 
able crowd came out to see him. attracted by his fine show- 
ing in Florida in spring training. In the first inning Allen 
drove a Roberts pilch high up against the Alpo dog food 
sign atop the left-field roof some 400 feci away for a home 
run. The bench jumped up and down, and Mauch walked 
the length of the dugout clapping his hands. 

•And then the season began. Philadelphia's won-and-losi 
record in spring training had been only 11-13. A poll of 
the 10 National League managers indicated that the Phils 
would finish fifth. Of 232 members of the Baseball Writers' 
Association of America who answered a query from The 
Sporting News, only 10 picked Philadelphia to win the pen- 
nant, whereas l34foresaw them finishinganywherc between 
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fifth and eighth. Three writers picked them ninth in a field 
of 10. Yet the team showed cohesivencss and spirit, and 
Mauch said seriously, ’‘It’s possible for this club to win 92 
games.” A flow of betting money into Las Vegas chipped two 
points off their odds, and the Phillies opened the season at 
6 to 1 — but still fourth choice. People betting on them were 
considered to have a lot of hope in their hearts, a lot of 
money in their pockets and a lot of rocks in their heads. 

Philadelphia did get off to a quick start. In winning 10 
of their first 12 games the Phils seemed to be doing the 
impossible effortlessly. In one game the club rallied for four 
runs in the ninth inning to win 6-5 over Pittsburgh. Allen 
was hitting .430. Bunning was given three starts against 
three different teams. He pitched 26 2/3 innings in those 
starts, gave up only three earned runs and won all three 
games. Dennis Bennett, a left-handed pitcher at times dif- 
ficult to handle but equipped with great skills, changed his 
mind slightly about pitching during the daytime. ”1 brieve 
1 am more effective at night.” he had said. Mauch had 
replied, ‘‘I seem to remember that they play the World 
Scries in the daytime.” Bennett’s second start of the sea- 
.son was in the daylight against Chicago, and he won. 
Pilcher Art Mahaffey hit his first major league homer with 
two men on base for a 10-8 win over the Cubs in a game 
played with a 24-mile-an-hour wind rushing toward the 
fences of Wrigley Field. 

Pennants began to wave throughout the city of Philadel- 
phia saying. ”oo pttiLLits go,” and bumper stickers began 
to appear on cars. Individual Phillie players became widely 
knownand admired. Cookie Rojas, the scrappy Cuban who 
could play eight positions; Clay Dalrympic, the sturdy 
young catcher; Jack Baldschun. the tireless relief pitcher; 
Ed Roebuck, another relief pitcher with the ability to hit a 
fungo fly ball higher than any man alive. People who had 
not rooted for a Philadelphia team since the A’s left town 
in 1955 started going to Connie Mack Stadium regularly. 
Ticket outlets such as Horst and Lichty’s in Lancaster. Pa., 
Roamcr Tours in Reading. Pa. and Angelo’s Barber Shop 
in .Atlantic City, N.J. began to feel the press of reqfiests for 
tickets far in advance. 

.At the All-Star break during the first week in July the 
Phils led the league by a game and a half, yet none were 
selected to the National League starting team. But John- 
ny Callison, the Phils’ handsome young right-fielder, who 
had been gathering a fat portfolio of clutch hits right along, 
was called on to pinch-hit. and he slammed a three-run 
homer to give the National League a 6-5 victory. Naturally 
he did it with two out in the bottom of the ninth inning. 

By the end of July. Philadelphia still held the league 
lead, still by a game and a half. Beating weak teams badly 
is a good way to win a pennant, and the Phils’ record against 
the four bottom teams in the league — Los Angeles, Chica- 
go. Houston and New York— was 30-1 1. The only teams 
leading the Phils in head-to-head play were the Cincinnati 


Reds (6-5 ) and the St. Louis Cardinals (9-7), and the Phils 
held on to first place. 

Ruben Amaro, the fancy-fielding 28-year-old inlielder, 
began writing weekly letters to his mother and father, who 
live in a pale-blue two-story house in Veracruz. Mexico. 
The letters excited Amaro's father, Santos, a longtime 
baseball fan. as well as his mother. Dona Pepa. “Dear 
Papa and Mama,” one began, “We have a fine team. It is a 
moving team, very well adjusted. At the rate we are go- 
ing. with the favor of God we will win the pennant, and we 
all arc sure that if we win the National League pennant we 
also defeat any of the American League contenders. There 
is nobody in both leagues capable of defeating our team, 
not even the hated Yankees.” 

Each morning Santos Amaro would be up at 7 waiting 
for the local paper, Divtamen, to arrive. Dona Pepa's voice 
would sound anxiously from the bedroom, “What hap- 
pened. Amaro? They won or lost?" More often than not 
her husband would holler back happily, “They won, old 
woman! They won!" 

“Did Ruben play?" she would ask. “Did he bat any 
hits?” When Santos said “Yes.” Doiia Pepa would dress 
herself and go down to the market and tell everyone about 
Ruben, occasionally waving a bunch of celery in the air for 
emphasis as she described Ruben’s play. The Phillies be- 
came Veracruz’ team. At night Doha Pepa would ask her 
husband, who had once managed the Aguilas of V'era- 
cruz in the Mexican League, endless questions. 

"-Amaro, you think the Phillies will win the pennant?” 
she often would ask. 

“Be calm, old girl,” he’d answer. “In baseball anything 
can happen.” 

General Manager John Quinn was not being calm. He 
and Mauch had noticed that the other teams were sending 
left-handers at the Phillies in bunches and that the Phils 
had trouble hitting them. Early in August. Quinn com- 
pleted a deal with the New York Mets and acquired Frank 
Thomas, an excellent hitter against left-handers. Quinn had 
hoped to make the trade as early as spring training, but 
injuries to Thomas had tw ice aborted it. Thomas arrived 
at a time when the Phillies had lost 15 of their last 22 
games against left-handed pitchers, and he promptly went 
to work. Jn his first 32 games with the Phils. Thomas batted 
in 26 runs and the club won 20 of them. The lead length- 
ened and Ruben Amaro began to dream dreams of the 
World Series. He wrote to Veracruz: “Dear Papa and 
Mama, We arc playing the best baseball of both leagues 
and nothing will stop us now. 1 want you and Mama and 
Teresa [Ruben’s 8-ycar-old sister] to get ready to come to 
Philadelphia. 1 w ill w ire you the money for the tickets, but 
you belter start packing. . . .” 

By September 7 the Phillies had drawn 1,224,172 people 
to surpass every existing Philadelphia attendance record, 
but the next day they got a bad break, a very bad break. 

cominued 
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Thomas, sliding into second base, jammed his right thumb 
and fractured it, forcing himself out of the lineup. The good 
people of Philadelphia were saddened, because Thomas, in 
only a month, had joined the long parade of Phillic heroes. 
He was given a job as a disc jockey on station WF IL with 
“Uncle Phil Sheridan," and each morning Thomas would 
get up at 5:45 a.m., go to the studio and play records 
and talk baseball — sort of. "Why docs it lake longer to run 
from second to third than from first to second?" he asked 
his listeners one morning. "Because there's a shortstop in 
between.” 

The day after Thomas' injury Quinn began the search 
for another first baseman. The desired one had to field well 
and hit righl-Uandcd. li seemed impossible to find such a 
man. but Quinn did. He got Vic Power, the flashy Puerto 
Rican, from the Los Angeles Angels. Power was at his 
home in Minneapolis taking a three-day rest provided by 
a break in the Angels' schedule. When Quinn called him on 
the phone and asked him when he could report to the club. 
Power said. “1 can't join you now. All my equipment is 
back in Los Angeles." Quinn told Power to come on any- 
way. that equipment for him would be found, and Pow- 
er stayed up most of the night making connections to get 
to the ball club. He arrived at 10 o'clock in the morning for 
an afternoon game, borrowed a pair of Dennis Bennett's 
shoes and a glove and played. He got a hit and knocked in a 
run as the Phils beat the Cardinals. "At first 1 didn't like 
moving over to the National League." says Power. "I'd been 
an American Leaguer all my life and wanted to stay there. 
But 1 got to thinking that almost every other Puerto Rican 
player had played in a World Series, and I said to myself, 
‘This is my chance.' and 1 was glad." One of the first things 
that Power did in Philadelphia was to pick up his player's 
option to buy World Series tickets; he bought 590 worth 
for his family back in Minneapolis. 

That defeat of the Cardinals, the Phils’ closest pursuers, 
seemed to be the one that made it certain the World Series 
would open in Philadelphia. The Phils' lead had opened to 
six games. Granted, (here was still a 10-day. 10-game, 
8.000-milc road trip ahead: San Francisco to Houston and 
then back to Los Angeles. But things went well in San 
Francisco, and the Phils won two out of three games. In 
Houston they won the first two games of a three-game 
series. Before the third game Mauch decided to go all out 
for a sweep of the series. 

He went to Bunning. who had pitched 10 complete in- 
nings just two days before, and asked him if he felt he could 
pitch out of turn. Bunning said. "Yes." Previously Bunning 
had beaten Houston four times without a loss, but this 
night the Colt .45s hit him hard in the fifth inning, and the 
Phils lost 6-5. At his home in Wilmington, Del., Publicity 
Director Larry Shenk of the Phils had heard that Bunning 
was starling and. knowing how well Jim had done against 
Houston, he clicked off the radio and went happily to 


bed. Shenk was stunned when he heard the losing score 
the next morning. But the Phils still had a six-game lead. 

In Los Angeles they split the first two games of the sc- 
ries with the Dodgers: then on Saturday night. September 
19. in the ninth game of the road trip, they had the first 
real taste of what was in store for them. It came in the last 
half of the 16th inning in Dodger Stadium, with the score 
tied 3-3, and the game entering its sixth hour. With two out 
and nobody on, Willie Davis of the Dodgers lashed a line 
drive that bounced off f'irsi Baseman John Hcrrnsiein's 
chest. Herrnstcin recovered the ball and flipped it to Re- 
lief Pitcher Jack Baldschun. who was racing Davis to first. 
Davis and Baldschun reached first base simultaneously, 
and Davis' foot came down on top of Baldschun's. The 
Phils thought it was the third out. but the umpire called 
Davis safe. The Phillies argued in vain. Baldschun. angered 
by the decision and bothered by the injured foot, threw a 
wild pitch as Davis began stealing second, and the wild 
pitch allowed Davis to go on to third. Baldschun walked 
the hitler. Tommy Davis, and Ron Fairly, a left-handed 
batter, came to the plate. 

Mauch called in Morrie Sieevens. a 21-ycar-old left- 
hander, from the hulipcn. Siccvcns only recently had been 
brought up from Little Rock for just such an emergency. 
Sieevens' first two pitches were strikes — typical of the provi- 
dential way things had been going for the Phils all year. 
Then Third Base Coach Leo Duroeber whispered into Da- 
vis' ear, "I know you can steal home. Go ahead!" Catcher 
Clay Dalrymple gave Steevens the sign for a curve ball, but 
in the middle of his vxindup Siccvcns picked up the blur of 
Davis streaking for home. Fairly was flabbergasted at the 
sight of Davis coming down the line, and Dodger Manager 
Wall Alston jumped up in the dugout, shocked that Davis 
was trying to steal home w ith two out and two strikes on a 
left-handed hitter. Steevens threw a fast ball low and in the 
dirt on the left side of the plate. Fairly had already backed 
out of the batter's box. and somehow Catcher Dalrymple 
caught the hall. He dived into Davis' spikes without a full 
grip on the ball, and it spun away when Davis hit it. The 
Phillies' lead was still a comfortable five and a half games, 
but the Dodgers had won the ball game. 

The next morning the Phillies slept an hour later than 
usual at Mauch's insistence. Most of them ordered break- 
fast from room service and, thanks to the three-hour time 
dift'erence between Philadelphia and Los Angeles, watched 
the Philadelphia Eagles play the San Francisco 49crs on tel- 
evision. The Phils beat the Dodgers that afternoon, but a 
ground ball ripped ofT the top of Vic Power's fingernail. 
On the team's chartered flight home from Los Angeles to 
Philadelphia the injured nail bothered Power, and he won- 
dered if he would be able to swing effectively. 

In Philadelphia people had made plans to welcome the 
team at the airport. By the lime the Phillies arrived at 
12;30 a.m. the airport was packed, and the body warmth 
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from the 2.000 people in the second-floor concourse of the 
air terminal caused the windous to fog up. Willie Passio of 
Sigel Street got up an impromptu band along N^ith his 
brother Nick (on the snare drums), Bobby Vaco (on the 
bass drums) and Buster Verrecchia (on cymbals). They 
played Hail, Hail, the Gang's AH Here, and the fans sang 
right along. Candida Rojas, Cookie's wife, waited at the 
airport with a big smile on her face. ‘’We are six and a 
half games in front," she said. “The magic number is sev- 
en. The way 1 sec it we'll have the pennant clinched by 
Thursday night." Judy Amaro, Ruben's wife, told report- 
ers that Ruben's parents were coming up from Veracruz 
for the World Series. 

As the happy players came off the plane Mauch had a 
drawn, tired look. In 16 hours the Phils would have to be 
back at work in Connie Mack Stadium against the Cincin- 
nati Reds — who had moved into a tie for second with the 
St. Louis Cardinals. The Phillies' magic number— the com- 
bination of Philadelphia victories and opponents' defeats 
needed to clinch the pennant — w as seven, w ith only 1 2 games 
left. The Phillies had already w on 90 games. No team in the 
Phillies’ history had ever won more than 91. 

first night of the final home stand of the season was 
extremely cold, yet 21.000 people came out. What those 
people saw was the start of the lO-game losing streak and 
the beginning of the wildest two weeks in National League 
history. Chico Ruiz of the Reds stole home with two out 
and the score tied 0-0 in the sixth inning, at a time when 
Frank Robinson, the Reds' best hitter, was at bat. Art Ma- 
hafTcy, the Philadelphia pitcher, saw Ruiz going but threw 
wildly and Ruiz scored easily. The Cincinnati manager. 
Dick Sisler, did not have the slightest notion that Ruiz 
would steal, nor did Third Base Coach Reggie Otero. But 
Ruiz had noticed that on Mahaffey's first pitch he had 
wound up slowly. Chico decided. "If he winds up slow 
again. 1 go!" When he broke for home Sisler jumped up. 
screaming. "No. no!" But it was yes. and that one run was 
the game. In the dressing room Mauch said disgustedly, “If 
anyone named Chico Ruiz tries to steal home for me with 
Frank Robinson at bat he sure as hell better be safe or 
. . ." and his voice stopped. 

Twice in three games the Phillies had lost because of 
totally unorthodox steals of home. 

The Reds were now w ithin five and a half games of the 
Phils, and the Phillies’ magic number was still seven, with 
n gamesto play. The followingcvening Cincinnati pounded 
Philadelphia 9-2. and in the Red dressing room Joe Nuxhall, 
the ageless left-hander who came up to the Reds a week 
or so after Abner Doublcday (or somebody) invented the 
game, pushed a make-believe button on the clubhousewall. 
“The panic button." he said and, referring to Mauch. “The 
Little General will begin to push the button." But none of 


the Reds truly felt they had more than the slimmest chance 
of catching the Phils. “They lead by four and a half games, 
with 10 to play." said Sisler. “I'd like to be in that position," 

Earlier that day. fans hopeful of receiving World Series 
tickets began to march to their post offices, and by 8 a.m. 
the following morning the North Philadelphia Station, 
which handles the Phillies’ mail, had 52.5(X) requests. The 
tickets were printed in eight colors — green, red. purple, 
brown, orange, blue, yellow and gray — and each ticket bore 
a picture of the Philadelphia skyline. The Warwick Hotel 
was taking no more reservations for early October and ex- 
pected to handle S50.000 worth of guests for the Series. 

But a crawling panic began to move through the city the 
next night as the Phils lost to the Reds again, this time 6 4. 
\V hen the Reds brought Sammy Ellis in to pitch in the sev- 
enth. the Phils seemed to be beginning one of their storied 
rallies, one that would bring them a desperately needed 
victory. After Ellis struck out one batter, he walked the 
bases full. Manager Sisler let F.llis slay in the game, and the 
22-year-old right-hander looked in at Johnny Callison a-s 
23.000 fans chanted. “Go, go, go!" Ellis was afraid. "1 
have never been so scared in my life,” he said later. “My 
knees were shaking and my hands were perspiring." But 
Ellis struck out Callison on a 3 2 pitch on the outside cor- 
ner of the plate and then threw a third strike past Tony 
Taylor. It was a magnificent performance and one that cut 
the Phillies* lead to three and a half games, with nine left. 
The magic number was still seven. 

Early the next morning the Milwaukee Braves got on an 
airplane in Pittsburgh after a losing game the night before. 
They had heard that the Phils had lost, and as they settled 
in the plane Gene Oliver, the catcher-outfielder, spoke to 
Ed Mathews, the Brave third baseman. “Eddie." Oliver 
said, “I’ve got a feeling we're going to knock Philadelphia 
off four straight. 1 don’t know why I have this feeling, but 
I fell this way in 1962 when 1 was with the Cardinals, and we 
went to Los Angeles and knocked the Dodgers out of the 
pennant." (Oliver had hit a homer on the last day of that 
season to beat Los Angeles I -0.) 

When the Braves got to Philadelphia they went over to 
Vincent's barbershop opposite the Warwick Hotel, where all 
visiting teams stay. National League ballplayers tend to 
wait to get haircuts until they get to Philadelphia because 
Ernie Valadez, the 31-year-old proprietor, and his four 
assistants give the players extra service. That extra service 
includes hot towels applied to the face and top of the head 
and a massage with two vibrators, all for S2.25. The barbers 
also specialize in flattop crew cuts — the players’ favorite. 
In the barbershop Oliver kiddingly told the barbers that 
the Braves, fighting for a spot in the first division them- 
selves. were going to sweep the Phillies four straight. The 
barbers bit their lips and went back to work. 

The Braves started Wade Blasingame that night, and 
Mauch decided to use two rookies in the outfield against 
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PHillies 


Blasingamc— Alex Johnson and Adolphe Phillips. Mauch 
had heard that "Johnson and Phillips had beaten Biasing- 
ante two games in the Pacilic Coast this year, according to 
OUT reports." In the hrst inning Joe Torre of the Braces 
hit a line drive to center that should have been a single, 
but the ball took a weird bounce and sailed past Phillips 
for a triple, scoring the first run. In the fifth inning, with 
two out and two on. Johnson struck out. In the seventh, 
after getting on base. Johnson advanced to second on \'ic 
Power's swinging bunt to Mathews at third base. Knowing 
that he had no chance to get Power. Mathews threw the 
hall to second base behind Johnson, who had made a wide 
turn. As Alex scrambled to get back to second his feet 
came out from under him, he was tagged out and the in- 
ning was over. The Braves won 5-3. and Johnson and Phil- 
lips between them had gone 0 for 6 against Blasingamc. 
Mauch had been given a monumental piece of misinforma- 
tion. Both Johnson and Phillips had indeed hit well against 
Blasingamc 's Pacific Coast League team (Johnson .500. 
Phillips .38St. but Blasingamc had faced Phillips only once 
all season and had walked him. and he had never pitched 
to Johnson at all. 

The Phillies' lead was now down to three games. 

Of all the games placed by the Phillies in their collapse, 
none is remembered more vividly than the game of F'riday. 
September 25. "It was like a World Series game." sacs 
Milwaukee Manager Bobby Bragan. According to (icne 
Olicer. "It was the most exciting baseball game I have eccr 
been in or ever seen." The Phils led 1-0 until the top of 
the.sccenth inning, when Catcher Clay Dairy mple upped the 
bat of Milwaukee Batter Dennis Menke for Dalrymple s 
first interference call of the season. The Braves promptly 
started a two-run rally, and then Milwaukee went ahead 3-1 
in the top of the eighth. In the bottom of the eighth Johnny 
Callison hit a two-run homer to tie the .score. In the 10th 
the Braves got two more runs, but in the bottom of the 
inning, with one on and two out. Allen hit an inside-thc- 
park homer to tie the game again. Certainly, here was a 
game that belonged to the Phils. In the I2lh inning the 
Braves had runners on first and second when a ground ball 
— a possible double-play ball— was hit to the right of hirst 
Baseman F rank Thomas, who before the game had ripped 
the cast from his thumb and asked to play. The ball bounced 
off Thomas' glove and a run scored. Then, with Gene 
Olicer at third base, the Braves tried a double steal: the 
throw from second back to home had Olicer out. but Dal- 
rymple dropped the ball. Milwaukee won 7 5. The Phils’ 
lead was only one and a half games over Cincinnati and 
two and a half over the Cardinals. 

The next day. after carrying a 4 3 lead into the top of 
the ninth inning, the Phils lost again, 6-4. Johnny Callison 
was playing with a severe cold, and when he went out onto 
the licid Umpire A1 F-orman noticed that he seemed frail 
and white. Callison was on antibiotics and had been on 


them for several days, but would not come out of the lineup. 

By now the fans in Philadelphia were booing, and think- 
ing desperately. In an unlaudable effort to slop the batting 
assault of the Braves, a group of teen-agers went to an auto 
supply shop late Saturday afternoon and bought eight 
tiny circular mirrors to rellect sunlight into the eyes of the 
EJrave hitters the next day. F-ortunalcly. the sun did not 
shine, hut it didn't seem to matter as the Phils got off to a 
quick 4 0 lead in the first inning. Then the Braves smashed 
22 hits and won 14- 8. Philadelphia relinquished first place 
— to the Cincinnati Rods — for the first lime in 73 days. 
And the Cardinals were only half a game behind the Phils 
as the two teams opened a three-game series in Busch 
Stadium. 

On the plane to St. l.ouis the players were silent but 
somewhat happy to he leaving Philadelphia, w here the boos 
had begun to bother them. In that final game against Mil- 
waukee. Ruben .Amaro had been booed unmercifully, 
cchilc a sign saying. "Amaro for MVP" hung from the 
stands. By now he had stopped writing home. His father 
kept saying over and over. "\S hat in hell is wrong w ith these 
kids? Thee arc not batting worth a damn." Dona Pepa no 
longer waved celery in the market, and her husband tried 
to soothe her. "Leery team goes into a slump now and 
then, old girl. They soon come out of them." Fiona F*epa 
sat in silence and prayed. 

"The people in Philadelphia." said Ruben in St. l.ouis. 
"will be hollering 10 years after we are gone. But the nice 
thing is eve arc getting away now." 

Relief Pitcher Jack Baldschun said, "It's got to help for 
us to gel away. You don't hear the boos when you are 
out there pitching, but down in the bullpen you hear the 
comments and the cuss words and. . . Catcher Clay 
Dairy mple said. "Their hearts arc breaking right along with 
ours." Mauch said. "VV'e still have time." 

As the Phillies came onto the field for their first game 
with the Cardinals, their gray road uniforms were wrinkled 
and they marched over to warm up in complete silence. 
The reporters descended on Mauch. His eyes were red and 
tired, and when he took off his cap the sprinkling of gray 
hairs seemed to say more than he really could. But as a 
flight of 20 reporters walked over the Phillie dugout to 
.speak to him he suddenly lifted his head straight up in 
the air as if looking at a foul ball headed in his direction. 
The reporters scattered, arms up over their heads. Mauch 
smiled at his little joke. "Who's choking’.’" he asked. 

He answered every question and all of them as honestly 
as he could. One reporter asked him. "Who do you think 
will win the pennant?" Mauch ran his right index linger 
slowly across the front of his uniform blouse, right where 
the red letters spell out ’T’hillies." 

St. Loui.s won the first game 5 I, and afterward the door 
to Philadelphia’s dressing room stayed closed for 20 min- 
utes.The next night they lost again, 4-2, Now they were in 


third place behind the Reds and Cardinals, who were only 
percentage points apart. After that game Mauch sat with 
his head in his hands in the small, uncomfortable visitors' 
clubhouse, a huge pile of telegrams at his feet. The over- 
whelming majority of the wires were from fans thanking the 
Phils and Mauch for the thrills the team had given them 
over the year. "There is no news tonight." he said to the 
reporters, 

Very late that night the oval bar in the Chase Hotel was 
filled with baseball people, and the talk was about how the 
Phillies had folded. Everyone had a theory. Thomas' in- 
jury, all the injuries. Power's recent failure to hit. pitching 
Bunning out of turn, the badly limed errors, the bullpen's 
shabby work. Just before closing time footsteps vvere heard 
in the long corridor that opens onto the bar. It was Gene 
Mauch. his raincoat slung over his shoulder. The room fell 
silent as everyone looked at him. "Would you like a drink?" 
a friend asked. "I'd like a million." he said, and somehow 
managed to smile. 

Before that second game Callison. still weakened by a 
virus infection, nearly collapsed in the clubhouse and could 
not start. Later he pinch-hit a single and begged to stay in 
the game. Under baseball rules only a pitcher is allowed to 
wear a jacket on the field, but Mauch sent a w indbreakcr 
to Callison as he stood on first base. The outfielder's fingers 
were so weak that he could not fasten the zipper and pull it 
up. Bill While, the Cardinals' first baseman, zippered the 
jacket for Callison. and St. Louis never said a word about 
the rule that was being broken. By now even the opposi- 
tion was feeling compassion for the Phils. The next night, 
before the last game in St. Louis. White. Dick Groat and 
Curt Flood of the Cardinals stood by the baiting cage and 
looked down into the visitors' bullpen, where Mauch sal 
alone on a green bench- Ciroal. a veteran professional who 
admires Mauch deeply, said. "No one could possibly ima- 
gine what he has gone through or what is going through 
his mind now." The Cardinals won again, the Phils looked 
awful and when Philadelphia got to Cincinnati early the 
next morning IX’nnis Bennett said. "We've blown the 
whole thing. We had it and it's gone." The Phils had still 
not won their 91st game. 

In Cincinnati they won their last two games of the season, 
too late. They finished in a tie for second with the Reds, but 
the Cardinals won the pennant. In the words of Cookie 
Rojas, the season and the collapse were "like swimming in 
a long, long lake and then you drown." Ruben Amaro's 
last letter of the season arrived in Veracruz while the Phils 
were on their way to Cincinnati. “Dear Papa and Mama," 
it began, "Something is wrong with the team. We are all 
defeated before we start playing. Nothing is right, we just 
lose games, I have no words to tell you what is wrong. You 
know by the papers that wc arc a losing team, but wc will 
keep on fighting to the end. . . . Perhaps 1 planned loo far 
ahead when 1 asked you to come to Philadelphia.” 


On the day when DU iamen arrived at the Amaros' home 
in Veracruz with the headline, thi cards win tttt nis- 
SAM. Dona I’cpa collapsed in tears. "I have only cried 
tw ice in my life." she said later. "The first time was one day 
in Cuba. Amuro was playingwith Almcndares against Ha- 
vana. It was Sunday, and the game was decisive and Ha- 
vana won. At the last part of the game I broke out crying. 
The other time is when I see the headline about the Cardi- 
nals. Oh. my son. my son. I kept on sobbing.” 

Later Santos and Dona Pepa wrote to Ruben: "It's all 
right, son, don't worry. Next year the team will make it." 

In Philadelphia the debris of defeat lingered in the 
team's clubhouse into the winter. In the bottom of Ruben 
Amaro's cubicle were four gloves, a shaving kit. Haifa dozen 
letters and a 50c Golden rcud-it-yourself book tilled Liiile 
Black Puppy. Second Baseman Tony Taylor had left be- 
hind an unopened 28e box of Webster Tips cigars. Out- 
fielder Wes Covington left a hundred letters and a flood of 
telegrams. Pilcher Art MahalTey left a "Big League Auto- 
graphed Ball" autographed by Wes Covington. Dennis Ben- 
nett went away for the winter after flinging a paperback 
called Bora lo Buttle on the floor. There was action in the 
front office during the winter — Bennett was traded to the 
Boston Red Sox for Dick Stuart, yet another powerful 
right-handed-hilling first baseman; Bo Belinsky (.rcc cover), 
the colorful, volatile left-hander, was obtained from the 
Los Angeles Angels: and there were other deals — but else- 
where in the old ball park time had stopped. A thin layer of 
dust covered the official playing roster of the .Vlilwaukcc 
Braves on Mauch's office desk. Up above in the stadium 
itself new sod look hold in the infield, but the only sound 
was the ceric w hislle the wind made as it squeezed through 
the louvres above the right-field wall. The painters com- 
pleted the yearly task of trying to make the old seats look 
like new. Out on the scoreboard the slogan, "Tote 'em 
Home Pennant" remained. When the sun got high enough 
it reflected off the eight tiny mirrors the teen-agers had cast 
over the sides of the stands onto the outfield grass like 
worthless coins on the day of that final home game. 

This week at Jack Russell Stadium in Clearwater, Unk 
Henry, the silver-haired clubhouse man. is standing in his 
shiny nylon Phillic jacket in the clubhouse under the stands. 
He has unpacked the 18 big red equipment trunks and the 
whirlpool bath, and he is ready for another season. 

"When wc came back to Philly the night after our last 
game in Cincinnati." Unk Henry said reflectively a few 
weeks ago. "there were 10.000 people waiting just to cheer 
us. to thank us for giving them the thrills. I've thought the 
whole season over, and the slump. Well, every spring wc 
have a new chance. This team still has pep and fight and 
talent, and it believes in itself even now. Wc can't wait for 
this season to get started." • sno 
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p*SKETBai,i — Wiih Bill Russell in acimn agjin. 
BOSTON won three ot lour, two of them over the 
Hjuks. lo exieni] il» IcaU to 12V4 names flNC'IN- 
NAI I also beat the Hawks 1 1 1 1 lOA) but lost isso. 
lo the Kullels <125-1 M) anJ the Kmcks (IDV- IIM>. 
the latter despite Oscar Roh'rlMin's 40 points. Wilt 
C'hamherbin scored 117 ivuints m tsso wins and a 
loss as I’HI t.Al)( I PTII A ended a three-game losing 
streak. Ni W S'ORk split four, bringing its won- 
lost record to 2A 41. better than the Knicks base 
done in two prcsious seasons. l.OS ANOVLTS in- 
creased Its kVestern Division lead lo games on 
lour straight wins, while second-place ST. I 0(. IS 
ran into seritHjs trouble again when Bob I’eltit was 
sidelined for two to three weeks with torn knee l.ga- 
mems. I he Hawks lost three straight without Pet- 
lit. then managed iwo wins over the I’isions. HAl - 
IIMOKI wav I and S lor the second straight week, 
making It 1 1 insscs in 15. 171 I KOI I Peal the \S.ii- 
nors twice and losi to the Hawks twice, gaining 
one game on the third-place Bullets, while S-\N 
I R \N<'IS<'0 warmed up for another record It’s- 
ing streak with three losses. 

BOATING The Soulhern Ckeait Racing C onference's 
longest face, the 401-niilc St. Pciersbiirg-ro-l on 
Lauderdale, was won bv llliAR(7 IS. a 
yawl owned bs \S illiam S ninth ol Stamford, Conn., 
who broiiglii her in with a corrected time ol 5A 
hours 25 minute* 'll second* 

BOBSkgDOmG Bill TIH'SIAS and JClllN 
MICiNACCl, from Mechanicville, N S . newvom- 
ers lo hsihsleddmg. won the North American Two- 
Man Bobsled Championship on the Mt. Van Hoes- 
enherg run at Lake Placid. Their time ol 4 52 till 
lor lour one-tnilc runs placed ihcm ahead csl veier- 
ans Bill flickey and Paul Sasage. who were second 
(4 <4. 111. and L.irrs McKillipand Charlie Holler, 
third |4. 54.401 

BOWLING DICK SSi.lllR of .St. loins gained 
his I4lh I’K-S title since the tour began sis year* 
ago by winning the 52K.50(I Thiindcrnird Open m 
SSichitJ, Kans,, with a 2IS total. He finished 41) 
points alicad ot riinnef-np Nelson Burton Jr. 

CURLING Ihe INDIAN ml I SOV ASSS of V.m- 
neik.i. HI. held oil a spirited late rally by Mrs. Sulo 
Oiakaiigas' Swcei»crs ol Hibhing. Mum lo win 
the U.S. Women's Curling Association Ch.iiii- 

E ionship II ‘7. Trailing II- I after scsen end*, the 
weepers siornted back with Use points m the eighth 
end and three in the ninth tscforc the Siiuaws. ably 
skipped by Mrs. John Bulger, regained their poise 
and put the game on ice. 

DOC SHOWS — CH. C'AKMK HAl I 'S I AM ART. 
a Scottish terrier, look besl-in-show at the West- 
minster Kennel Club Dog Show m Madison Skjuare 
Ciarden ipugr 2.’) oscr Msc other group winner*. 
One of I he lina lists he defeated was last year's over- 
all winner. Ch, Courtenay I Icclfoot of Penny worth, 
a whippet, who narrowly missed becoming the 
eighth dog in Westminster history in repeal. 

FIGURE SKATING PI I K \ HLKK A of Canada 
oveccanie the lirsi-half lead established by Peggy 
I kmiisg of I’isavlena, Calif, m ihe cotnpulsots lig- 
ures and wiih a brilliant Ircc-skaling perlormancc 
won the women's title at the North American I ig- 
ure Skating Championships in Rochesicr. NS In 
doing so, she prevented j LI. S. sweep liAHT \IS- 
(ONII lit neiroii. already Ihe U.S. champion, 
added Ihe North Anicric.m men's title to hi* rec- 
rvrj by again tsc.iimg Olympic bronre medal winner 
Scoii I Ih.in Allen of Smoke Rise, N.J, I .S. teams 
finished one-two m both the pairs and the ice- 
danemg compel iiion. They were the lifsi senior 
tules won by the VJ.S. m inicrnaiional compeiiium 
since l‘7<'I, when IK American team members were 
killed in an air crash. 

GOLF BOB CHARLL.S of New Zealand won the 
$4fi.UUll lucson 5)pen with a IT-unvSer-par 271 Isvr 
72 holes, the first victory for the lefthander since 
the Mriiish Open in IVh.'. 

HOCKEV sr.\N MIKITA look over the NML'« 
mdivuiual scoring lead from slumping Bobby Hull, 
who has netted only one goal in 15 games. CHt- 
f'ACiO held on to hrsi place with two wins and a 
loss while second-place MONTRL Al. narrowed the 
gap lo three points on two wins and a lie. DFTROIT 
<2 Dbeai TORONTOd I f. and the isvo ended Ihe 
week lied for third, sis points behind the Slack 
Hawks. NFW YORK lost to the Hawks 5 4 and 
Ihe Red W ings J-2 hut lied the Canadiens 2-2 when 
Doug Rohirson lipped in a long shot by Rod Sell- 
ing in Ihe last second oT play. BOSTON was 0 for 2 
for Ihe week. 


HORSE RACING The f.sergUdes Slakes al Hialeah, 
si I ‘ s miles Ihe longest stake of the season lo dale 
lor J-ycar-olds. was won handily ('!^ lenglhs) hs 
Harbor View Farm's SPARKLING JOHNNY 
(SK.60). Mike Vene/ia up. 

Argentina's PR I MORDI AL II. under Sandino Her- 
nandc/. became Ihe first foreign-bred horse ever 
1<> fake the I Vk-mile $I35.60I> W'idener Handicap 
at Hialeah when he gamed a ^-length victory over 
Hot Dust. 

An American-owned horse. J-\Y T RL'MP, became 
a MXT-io-S lavorilc lo win Lngland'v Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase at Atnlrte later this month w hen 
he won the Harwell Amateur Riders' Handicap 
'Chase at Newbury. Berkshire by a length. 

SOFTBALL ACSTRaMA defeated the Rasbeslos 
Urakclics ol Straltord. Conn. 1-0 in the f'mal of 
Ihe first International Series for Women in Mel- 
bsvurne when Minor McKenrie scored from second 
on a wild pilch by Brakeltc Donna I oPiano in 
Ihe sisih inning. 

SWIMMING In a iwo-dav miernaiional swimming 
meet in Bremen, (iermany. I .S. swimmers ti»ok 
lifsi in 10 events DON Na Dl \ AROS.\ won the 
2()0-meler freestyle and individii.il medley. L A I H> 

I 1 RGl SON Ihe IIMU anil 2<'tl-mcler back'irolc. 
Jl O 5iR\l I ih* 11)0. an.l 2t)0-niet«f hacK*trtvke, 
PHII KIKLR the lt)l>- and 20l>-mcier biillcrny, 
and Dll K KOI H the 4f7(>-metcr individual iiicdley . 
The women's 4(K)-meier medley relay team stun in 
4 .'7 5. Olympian Sharon Sioiider was upset by 
AD\ Kok of The Netherlands in the 2l)0-nieicf 
buiicrlK and hv WINNIL \AN WIIRDLN- 
HLR(>, alsoof Holland, in the IliO-meier Irceslyle. 

TENNIS After Insing the first set. Sweden's JAN 
I KIK t L NDOL IS I came back in lake the nest 
ihrec from I S. lop dog Denno Ralston, I.' II. 
6 4. 1 1 V and thereby win the National Indoor title 
At Salisbury. Md. I'huck McKinley. Ihe defending 
champion, was beaten by Liindifuisi in the uuariei- 
finals. Lundi|uis('s s irtors w ,is ihe hrsi hv a foreigner 
>inve IS'*) when Ales Dliiicdo of Peru -later a 
L .S Davis Cup her>s won the title. 

TRACK A FiELQ - the Outstanding athlete in the 
AAl's nalKinal indoor championships in New 
Sork's Madisort Ssiuarc liarsjen. vchich combined 
men's and women's events in a iwo-dav meei lor 
Ihe first iinic. was Olympic Champion BlILY 
Ml I L.S i/uii/e 4*1 He won his hr si A A L title when 
he look the three-mile run in I .' minutes 25 4 sec- 
onds. an American eili/cns' record and the -econd 
lastesi indoor time lor ihceveni Russia's S \1 I Kl 
HKl ML 1. won the high lump (7 icct 2 inchcsi. and 
IGOR II R.OV.\M S5 AN Ihe broad lump Ralph 
Hs'slon had tied Ter-Osancsv.in al 2*1 tcel 2 '4 inches, 
but Ihe Russian gamed the title on the basis ol 
each nun's second-best leap BOSTON won an 
escni. however, when he U-ok the Mi-yard high hur- 
dles in 7,2. SAM PI RRS defeated SIcI Pender. I .ir- 
rs Dunn and Paul Drayton in the finals ol (he (>0- 
yard dash wiih a sis-sccord cltK'king. and \ 11 1 A- 
NOS A'stwo-miU; relas team set a meet recorvl with 
a 7.2tl 2 w in oscr Seion Hall Other meet marks were 
SCI by lOI -SNOS H SLAS ol Rumania in the wom- 
en's high lump i5 feel 9 inchest. TAM SR A PR I SS 
of Ihe USSR, m the women's shoipul l57 icci 
'‘/l inchest, and MARS RAND of 1 ngland in 
the broad luinp <20 feel 4 inches i Sbhy Ho II man ol 
Toronio ran the women's hall mile in 2 1 1 K, belter- 
mg Ihe listed rccuid and Tennessee Stale's SSSO- 
MIA M l S. who won the wonven's M).yard dash, 
lied Wilma Rudolph's l*'fil world rsvorJ ol fi.8 
three times wiHun li’ur horns 

MILEFOSTS NAMID W inner III the J.IIIICS I Sul- 
lisan Award as Smeric.'s outstanding aniaieur 
iilhlele lor IvifM. DON SI HOI I ANDL K, hrsi 
svsimmcf to win foul gold medals m one Olympics. 
Schollandcr, 18. is the sCcond-yoiingcsl recipient of 
the award. Hob Malhi.i*. lf4K Olympic decathlon 
winner, was *ic monihs younger. 

ROUGHF i or $1.5 million hy bfoihcr* Gerald H. 
and Allan R Phipps of IVnvcr. 52' , ol the voimg 
stiick in Ihe Denser Broncos of the Al 1 . Irom a 
soling irusl headed hy Bronco President <alvin 
Kunr. The Phippses' ownership now tuials 94' ; 
and guarantees the team will remain in Denser 
in I‘t65. 

Dll D LARRY lilLHLRI, 7.'. one of baseball's 
most succcsslul minor league managers; m New 
Orleans. Gilbert, who played in the maiofs Inr 
only Iwo seasons IIUM and I')I5), managed in the 
Southern Association for 25 and had a record nine 
pennants, live with the New Orleans Pelicans and 
loot with the Nashsille VoK. 


CREDITS 


77- 

«5:i 


»e jo' 22. 23 r , 
N-a-ir 28, 29 

me 29 . .-.if-.T 


Oy Ooeaid Moss 30 — Alloa Govli 31 — i-- BoUr- 
laor*. 3d 43 -Nail teller 44— Veraaa Merri** 
Birrk Sra», Alon Grossovon 4$ On-*- B4 - 

AF, M.aneopoliS Moraiag friDo-^. si..^gp. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JIM] EDWARDS, U Wil- 
lisioh Academy ( Muss.) 
senior, broke ihe na- 
tional prep record for 
Ihe IOO->ard freestyle 
wiili u lime <7r 4it.4 in 
a meet with Deerlield 
Academy. A week laier 
in a mec< against Dari- 
moiiih freshmen he re- 
broke thai record. His 
lime: 4K seconds. 


ADRIAN WATT. J ", 
outdistanced Olympic 
Ski .lumpers Siilo Hal- 
onen of Finland and 
Cienc Koilarck of Du- 
luth and inalched Oh ni- 

|iidii ITiive M cks to SCI 
j distance record or244 
feel on the Duluth Ski 
L’liib's “0-itieiei hill, 
Wiiti's combined totals 
were the day's best, 


GAY MAHER. Medford. 
N .1. Ilighi insirucTof 
and mother of ihrce. 
made the lirsi solo heli- 
copier lliglii by a wom- 
an across the L .S, She 
delivered a new copter 
from a plant m Califor- 
nia lo a purchaser in 
New, Jersey a''ieran 11- 
da> trip that covered 
some .'.IHKI miles. 


BOB HETHERINGTOM, 
a 2J->car-olil divinity 
student from Harvard 
and ninth-ranked ama- 
teur snuash player in 
ihc I'.S.. upset (. harles 
L'll'ord of New N'ork. 
ihird-ranked naiional- 
is. tnsuaighisets 15 14. 
15-10 and 15 h to win 
Ihe C'anadian amateur 
championsliip. 


CARRY MIKAN, h-fool- 
4 center for Minneapo- 
lis' Bemide High, scored 
eight points in his 
leani's l-bih wm in 17 
games. His lather, 
(icorge. who once 
scored bJ points for ihe 
l.ukcrs but never played 
in high school, said, 
■'He's wav ahead of me 
ai this stage." 


TOM HOOVER. 2.'. a 
garage mechanic from 
Minneap(7lis. won the 
lop Fuel [.liminator 
Championship at ihe 
Winternationul Drag 
Races in Scoiisdale. 
Ari/. In a dragster with 
a .TV2-eubic-inch super- 
charged Chrysler engine 
he took the quarter- 
mile linal in 7.75. 
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Basketball's Week 


This time of year college coaches— even win- 
ning ones — usually begin looking at their 
freshmen with more than a casual interest, 
and this season an unusual number believe 
they have freshmen who arc potential All- 
Americas. Perhaps the most brilliant pros- 
pect anywhere is Louisville’s Westley Un- 
scld, a fi-foot-X center whose achievements 
arc indeed impressive: a 70',’ shooting 
average, points and 2.^.y rebounds a 
game. What’s more, he has the agility and 
speed to trigger the fast break that Louis- 
ville Coach Peck Hickman favors. 

Another bright hopeful is North Caro- 
lina’s fi-fooi-.^ Larry Miller, a superb passer, 
driver and outside shooter (.^2.V per game), 
who can play anywhere but probably will 
wind up in Coach I>ean Smith’s backcourt 
next year. I>ukc, tiw. has a budding star in 
Mike Lewis, a muscular 6-ft>ot-7 forward 
from, of all places, Missoula. Mont., who 
likes to operate in close around the basket. 
West Virginia’s freshman team, which has 
aroused more lixal interest this season than 
the mediocre varsity, is packed with out- 
standing players. The best is Ron Williams, 
a 6-foot-.^ backcourt specialist who will be 
the first Negro ever to play basketball in the 
Southern Conference. Williams averaged 31 
points and handed out I4S assists in 21 
games. Despite his si/c, he also is the team’s 
leading rebounder with 2I.L 

Ohio Slate has 6-root-7V^ Bill I loskct. an 
excellent shooter and tough rebounder who. 
Coach Fred Taylor says happily, "is good 
enough to make me enjoy coaching again." 
Minnesota's Tom Kondia, a strong b-fitoi-S 
center, is reported to be the best freshman 
the Gophers have ever had. while Illinois 
IS ecstatic over I>ick ( Highpockeis) Jones, a 
quick fi-foot-7 forward whose eyes, they say. 
fairly sparkle when he gets the ball. Hou- 
ston's 6-foot-9 tlv in Hayes, w ho vv dl be the 
lirst Negro to play for the Cougars, blocks 
shots like Bill Russell and already has broken 
eight freshman records. Not all the good 
ones, however, are big men. T ulsa’s Lldndgc 
Webb, a slick playmaker from New York. 
IS only 6 feel, and Utah's Mervin Jackson, an 
extraordinary leaper, is 6 feet 2. 

Other good ones include Penn's Tom Mal- 
lison, Princeton's Joe Heiscr. Boston Col- 
lege's Jim Kissine, Niagara's F.manuel Leaks. 
St. Louis’ Gene Moore, I>aylon’s Don .May, 
Miami of Ohio’s little Phil Snow. Kansas 
State's Earl Sayfort, Mike Williams and 
Tom Harvey, Kansas' Jo-Jo White, Vander- 
bilt's Bo Wyenandt and Kentucky’s 6-foot- 
SYz Cliff Berger, who is already being ac- 
claimed as the Wildcats' best center since 
Bob Burrow in iy56. 


by MERVIN HYMAN 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREEi 1. PROVIOENCE {l9-0) 

9. ST. JOSEPH'S (>a-l} 3. VILLANOVS (lT-«) 

All week long Philadelphians had argued 
about the relative merits of their two big 
teams, st. josiph's and Villanova. and last 
Saturday night they crowded into the Pales- 
tra to watch them settle the issue. They filed 
out. too — all y.2.38 of them— at half time, 
when some idiot phoned police to say that 
there was a bomb in the building. It was a 
false alarm, of course. But St. Jt>c’s Clilf 
Andersi^n, a rangy sophomore center, was 
not. He eluded Villanova's sagging /one de- 
fense for .36 points and snapped up 24 re- 
bounds as the Haw ks won the big one 66- 61 . 

Meanwhile unbeaten provioisci. which 
has already beaten St. Joe’s, sharpened up 
its skills for Villanova. Everybody got into 
the act as the Friars shot a sizzling 63' i 
while trouncing Rhode Island 88-72. prsis 
STATF, another hot Eastern independent 
with a 17-3 record, beat Colgate 85 -76 and 
Syracuse 70-62 for its UHb straight, cos- 
NtCTicui, now 19-2, rolled over Boston U. 
89-78 and American U . 1 1 5-60. nos i on col- 
i.i-ciF and .SI. BosAVfNii'Rt. two Nil hope- 
fuls. both bolstered their records. BC took 
Brandeis 81-51 and Holy Cross 95-94; the 
Bonnies routed Detroit 84-71. 

New York's two best teams stumbled. 
NYU. which had looked so good while com- 
ing from 22 points behind to whip George- 
town 79-73 in Madison Square Garden, lost 
to tough ARMY 70-62. ST. John’s, after an 
easy 80-61 win over NVcsi Virginia, was puz- 
zled by foROHAM’s sturdy 2-3 zone defense 
and lost to the Rams 60-46. Manhattan 
managed to escape. The Jaspers beat St. 
Peter’s 77-71 and Temple 80-65. 

Time and a crowded schedule finally 
caught up with streaking Cornell. The Big 
Red was upset by vale 71-69. That put 
PRiNCt roN, which beat Dartmouth 83-57and 
Harvard 82-72. back in the running for the 
Ivy title. The Tigers and Cornell will settle 
it next Saturday at Princeton. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: I. DAVIOSON (93-0 
9. DUKE (18.9) 3. VANDERBILT (IB-a] 

Just when it seemed that Tennessee and 
Vanderbilt would have to play olT for a 
place in the NCAA regionals. along came 
ALAiiAMA to upset the Vols and put Vandy 
back in first place. And 'Bama. attacking 
patiently, beat Tennessee at its own agoniz- 
ing ball-control game, loo. The score: 63-58. 
VANDtRiuLr, meanwhile, survived a couple 
of close ones at home. Kentucky, sloughing 
neatly on defense to block 6-fool-9 Clyde 


Lee from the boards, had Vandy down by 
14 points in the first half. Then John Ed 
Miller, who scored 30 points, began to hit 
from outside. The Wildcats, naturally, went 
after him, and that gave Lee room in which 
to maneuver. He slipped away for 33 points, 
and Vandy squeaked through 91-90. Florida 
also gave the leaders a hard lime, but Van- 
derbilt eventually prevailed 80-78. 

Far behind in the Southern Conference 
race and muddling along in one of their 
worst seasons, wist vir<;inia's Mountain- 
eers suddenly came alive against second- 
place Virginia Tech. They shixkcd the Gob- 
blers 127-63. But OAVinsoN's regular-season 
champions stretched their winning streak to 
22, the longest in the nation. Little Wofford 
thoughtlessly elected to run with the poised 
Wildcats and got trampled in the rush 1 17- 
72. The Citadel played slowdown against 
them and lost 62-50, However. Davidson 
will have to do it all over again in the confer- 
ence tournament, which begins I hursday at 
Charlotte, to get to the NCAA tournament. 

OfKi, an easy 87-59 winner over South 
Carolina, already had lirst place and top 
seeding in the Atlantic Coast tournament, 
but theJcKkcying for second place was fran- 
tic. SORIM CAROLINA, looking almosc good 
enough to challenge the Blue Devils, went 
after North Carolina State with a confining 
press and beat the Wolfpack (>9-68 as Billy 
Cunningham got in some lute scoring licks. 
The Tar Heels also put down South Caro- 
lina 76-63 and Clemson 86-84 and were only 
a half game behind State, marvi ani> was 
still in it, too. The surprising young Terps 
trailed NC State by a game after beating 
Virginia 52-47, 

The big confrontation in the Ohio Valley 
was nowhere near as exciting as its anticipa- 
tion. lASTiRN KiNti;cKY Simply thrashed 
Western Kentucky 80-69 to take a two-game 
lead over (he Hilltoppers. Miami's Rick 
Barry gunned in 50 points as Miami outran 
Houston 103-91. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. MICHIGAN (1T>9) 

9. MINNESOTA (IS-S) 3. INDIANA (IS-3) 

Nothing, it seems, stirs up MicmoAN like ad- 
versity. Take last week, for instance. I he Big 
Ten leaders came from seven points behind 
in the last 56 seconds to tie Indiana 81 -81 
on Larry Tregoning's two free throws, then 
made up four points in 36 seconds in over- 
time— again on Tregoning’s icy-calm foul 
shooting— to force a 92-92 tie. Cazzie Rus- 
sell’s two fouls, with 45 seconds left in the 
second overtime, finally won it for Michigan 
96-95. Later Ohio State made the siid mis- 
take of taking a 22-19 lead early in the first 
half. What this did was drive the V\ olves out 
of their usual zone press into an even more 
debilitating man-to-man press. The Bucks 
faded quickly. Russell and big Bill Buntin 
scored 4(' points between them, and Michi- 
gan won its ninth Big Ten game 100-61. 
.MiNNtsoiA, however, was 8-1 and still hot 
, onll/rueJ 
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on the trail of Michigan. The Gophers, rally- 
ing around Lou HudscYn's splendid 65-poinl 
shooting, heat Wisconsin 101 91 and North- 
vsestern 88-77. ii i isois and tow a. with two 
losses each, still hud hope, too. The lllini 
pummcicd Ohio State 95-72 and Michigan 
State 11.^ 94; Iowa smashed Purdue 101-85. 

The masterminding at Stillwater was al- 
most overwhelming, Kansas' Ted Owens 
threw a /one press, with two men always on 
the hall handler, at oKtMtoMs si mi. and 
Hank Iba retaliated hy moving 6-foot-7 
Gene Johnson outside to draw the Jayhawks' 
h-foot-11 Watt Wesley away from the has- 
kcl. These and other strategic maneuvers 
worked so well that the two teams were tied 
62-62 alter three overtime peritHls, Then 
sophomore Krcddic Moulder put the Cow- 
boys ahead, and they went on to win 68 -Ct 4, 
That should have been enough to clinch 
lha's first Big I ight title for Oklahoma Slate, 
hut coioR vtx) caught the weary Cowboys at 
Boulder and upset them 57-54 to make it a 
race again. Kansas also was back in after 
beating old rival Kansas State 88 86. 

Oklahoma State was not the only confer- 
ence leader to fall last week, w ichita sfAii. 
which had won eight straight in the Mis- 
souri Valley, got it. loo, from tliss 75-64 
and then almost did not make it past North 
Texas State. Oave Leach's jump shot in the 
very last second saved the game for the 
Sh<x:kcrs 69 67. si. tot 'is, meanwhile, took 
second place by whipping Louisville 70-6.^. 
The Cardinals alst> lost to dkaki 84 -65. 

Miami of Ohio was no match for onto 
u. without ailing Center Charlie Dinkins. 
Ohio won 65-55 to move within a half game 
of the first-place Redskins in the M id-Amcr- 
ican Conference, dav ion's tournament 
hopes boomed when the Flyers, despite a 
wraparound defense that held their 6-fotYt- 
1 1 Hank Finkcl lo only six shots and three 
field goals, beat Loyola of Chicago 83-72. 
So did i>J PAiLi.'s. as the Blue Demons took 
Portland 77-64. But Notre Damewas almost 
out of it now. The Irish lost their lOih game. 

tOIM'Kl 101-88. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THAEC: 1. HOUSTON (I*.?) 

2. TEXAS TECH (<4.S) 3. OKLAHOMA CITY (tT.S) 

Texans have never minded high heels on 
men. bul they tend to favor short haircuts. 
Last week one Dallas sportswritcr got his 
dander up over riXAS urn's Norman 
Rcuthcr. Harold Denney and Billy Tapp, 
who have been sporting Bcallc hairdos 
l.ilely. "They look ridiculous." he snorted 
in print. "They look like they should have 
electric guitars dangling from their necks." 
Maybe so. bul the incorrigible trio and Dub 
Malaise, a clean-shorn little backcourt 
sharpshooter, led l ech past two more rivals 
for a two-game lead— with four to go— 
in the South west Conference. White Rcuthcr. 
Denney and Tapp, their bushy tops flopping 


like mops, harassed second-place Texas on 
defense. Malaise fired in .30 ptiints, and the 
Longhorns went down 87-73. But last-place 
Rice almost had the Raiders. The Owls led 
w ith four minutes left. Then Rcuthcr got six 
points. Malaise four, and Rice succumbed 
77-67, "We just let them undress us at the 
cad," moaned Rice's George Carlisle. 

Now only sMt had a chance to catch 
front-running 'fcch. and the Ponies very 
nearly lost it, They needed Carroll Hooscr's 
25-foot jumper at the bu/zer to edge TCU 
96 95 and fi'ur free throws by Bill Ward 
and Charlie Beasley m the last minute to 
beat Texas out for second place 73-70. 

The independents were making their 
stretch runs for tournament bids, oki a- 
HOMv riiY clobbered Denver 90-65, while 
HOI SION r.m over Texas Wesleyan 122-105, 
and Ti\.\s wisiiRN. playing Us helping 
nian-to-man defense, took Centenary 68- 
55 and West Texas Stale 71 45. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. UCLA II0.2) 

3. SAN FRANCISCO (IR-S) 3. NEW MEXICO <IR.3) 

The news hit the unsuspecting Northwest 
like a sudden tornado. .Seattle's Charlie W il- 
liams and Pcllcr Phillips were arrested by 
the I HI and charged with accepting a bribe 
to shave points in the Idaho game (won 
by Seattle 89-72) January 22. F-'or those 
who renvembered the scandals of 1945, 1951 
and 1961. the story had an altogether tw 
familiar ring lo it. Almost obscured was 
the fact that simih heat Oklahoma City 
85-82 and Nevada 89-77 last week to run 
Its winning streak lo 1 1 . 

There were new scores bul there was no 
news from Los Angeles, ucla toyed with 
Oregon State for a while, and then, whoosh 
the Bruins exploded with their press and fast 
break. Gail GotxJrieh scored 28 points, and 
UCt.A won 73-55. Next night Oregon led 
the Bruins 50 49 m the second half. In the 
next four minutes UCLA bolted to a 10- 
point IlmlI, and it was all over for the Ducks. 
They lost 74 64 as Goodrich got 28 again. 

Utah rtHYters, mindful of an earlier 31- 
point shellacking by iikhiMau YOtst., had 
a banner ready when the Cougars came to 
.Salt I akc City. It read, plaintively: no UMo 
(miiKS— AS iHiv oil) iNH) IS. Whcn the 
BYU players were introduced before the 
game, the Utah crowd chanted, "Repeni, 
repent." But the message of the revival meet- 
ing never got across. Utah ran. but BYU 
ran faster and the Cougars won 108-99. The 
victory put Brigham Young right behind 
MW Mixifo in the Western AC race after 
the l.obos. surprivingly, lost lo ari/osa 
stAit 71 65. and then beat Arizona 70-66. 

SAN iKANCisco moved closer lo the 
W'CAC title with victories over San Jose 
State 53 -52 and Santa Barbara 73-66. Colo- 
rado siAii raised its tournament hopes by 
whipping Utah Slate 89- 74. end 
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19 HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MIDWESTERN MOGULS 

Sirs: 

Lci me extend my congratulations to Bob 
Ouum for his enlightening article. Low 
Boom in the Land of Horizontal Skiing 
(Feb. 15), and for his warning to serious 
skiers from the East and the Far West that 
the rock piles in the Midwest arc for exclu- 
sive use of the natives. 

Richard M. DocroRoit 

Boston 

Sirs: 

Now just wait a cotton-pickin' minute! 

I don't know where Writer Bob Otlum skis 
in the Midwest, but he's really way ofT if he 
thinks we ski on "manicured hills, inno- 
cent of moguls.” 

If Mr. O. would take a minimum of 2.(X>0 
to 3,000 skiers, send them down the same 
2.000-foot run every 10 minutes from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m., he would see that you get 
not only moguls but moguls on moguls, and 
most of them arc ice-covered. 

As to Mr. Trepp's statement that you 
get in more skiing because you can go down 
the hill every three or four minutes, 1 must 
take exception, On a typical Saturday or 
Sunday the tow and lift lines arc so long it 
is not unusual to wail 10 minutes for a two- 
mtnute ride up a hill that takes I Vi minutes 
to ski back down. 

However, despite the long lines, subrero 
weather and the ice-covered moguls, this 
skier is very thankful to have a place 20 
minutes from her door. 

Lois Ann Ennis 

St. Paul 
Sirs: 

Really now. In a skiing career which has 
taken me from New Hampshire to Colorado 
and points between, I have rarely encoun- 
tered more skillfully designed or more de- 
manding moguls than at .stimc Midwestern 
hills {e.g.. the Hemitick slope of Michigan's 
Boyne Mountain). Certainly there arc some 
terribly easy slopes too. but let's be a little 
more generous to the poor fellows. 

John Fisiiir 

New Haven. Conn. 

Sirs: 

Thoroughly enjoyed your high-speed 
schuss through the gates of Midwest skiing, 
but what about our racers who learned their 
fast evasive skiing by keeping ahead of the 
limbcrwolves that kept biting holes in their 
snowsuits? 

Now these kids wear Avis buttons — "We 
try harder" — and give the competition 
"Hertz donuts.” When Greg Schwartz, 15- 


ycar-old Cadillac. Mich, racer, won the 
National Junior Slalom championship last 
March at Alpine Meadows, Calif., one of 
his "llatlandcr'' teammates turned to a 
dumbfounded mountain skier and grinned. 
"Hurts, don' it'.’" 

Jack Mason 

Grayling, Mich. 

EVANSVILLE 200 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford has done it again lAces 
Are High in EvanxviHe, Feb. 15). His rec- 
ognition of the Aces is a splendid tribute to 
F.vansville, Ind.. its fine team and wonder- 
ful people. There can be no stauncher Met 
fan at Shea Stadium than there are Ace fans 
at Roberts Stadium. 

JiRRY Sadler 

Worthington. Mass. 

Sirs: 

Your article actually made me. a loyal 
member of the "red shirt haters" club, feel 
a twinge of pride at having once lived in 
Indiana's basketball asylum. 

Shortly after arriving in Evansville in 
early 1958 I was exposed to the Aces. After 
20 minutes of listening to the fanatical lions 
roar (during the game one wonders if the 
zoo has been moved into Roberts Stadium) 
my mind was made up. The only way to 
avoid guilt by association was to fervently 
support the opposition. 

However. Frank Deford's article brought 
things into perspective, and 1 finally got the 
point. The trentendous pride Fvansvillians 
have in their Aces is a great rallying point, 
a common ground of inspiration from which 
they can gather the feeling th.it everything 
about Evansville could be as great as the 
Aces if they all pulled as hard for the town 
as they do for Mac's boys. If this kind of 
spirit could be generated in all the potential 
bvansvilles around the country, it might 
not solve all the nation's problems, but it 
would make all the problems u little easier 
to solve. 

Me? I scan the sports pages every day to 
see if the Aces have dropped one, giving 
me license to get a sapient note olf to the 
old cronies. So far this season the multi- 
colored marvels haven't cost me one cent in 
postage. 

Joi Kindall 

St. Paul 

INTERCEPTION 

Sirs: 

it's hard enough to beat high-speed die- 
sels on the water; it's even tougher when 
you "lose" to them m Sports Illustrated. 


In reference to Luther Evans' line article 
{Donxy, Baby. This /v Your Sant, Feb. 15). 
Bill Wishnick's winning Broad Jumper in 
the Sam Griflllh Memorial race was pow- 
ered by twin 4tX)-hp Interceptor gasoline en- 
gines— not twin 500-hp diesels. Our Dear- 
born Marine Engine Division converts Ford 
automotive engines for marine use using the 
Interceptor trade name. 

John J. Collins 

Eaton M.inufacturirg Company 
Dearborn, Mich. 

OPEN SWITCH 

Sirs: 

Permit me to differ with your editorial 
pronouncements on the format change in 
the U.S. Open— Sarazen's opinion notwith- 
standing (ScijRiTARD. Feb. 8 and 15). In- 
dicting the four-day, ■)2-holc. stroke-play 
competition on grounds that it "violates 
tradition" and asserting that a final-day, 36- 
holc "grind" is a great test of "sianiina" 
may be valid enough, but where docs that 
get us? 

Tradition exists only to give way when 
improvement appears sensible. Olherw ise we 
would still be molding a twist of sand to 
tec up our gtilta-perchu balls and baiting 
them away with the elbow of a tree limb. 
Since when is golf intended to be a test of 
stamina? Most of us. I am sure, regard it 
as a game of skill in which talented septua- 
genarians may even humble brash young- 
sters who admittedly would outlast them in 
a walkathon. 

I say let us speed the day when electric 
golf cans will be allowed in tournaments. 
There is no reason grandpa shouldn't come 
home with the prize if he can execute truer 
shots than his adversaries, whatever their 
age. Somewhere there may exist a future 
champion who will have to prop himself 
carefully on artificial legs when taking his 
stance. More power to him— and let it be 
electric. 

A. L. Harvi V 

Hollywood, Fla. 

Sirs: 

The superficial reasoning of the United 
States Golf AsscKiution in making the U.S. 
Open a four-day tournament is ludicrous. 
They say no other major sport has called 
for such a long, drawn-out extension of ef- 
fort. This is exactly why this has been a great 
championship. They also claim chat unex- 
pected delays such as an act of God may 
make a disorderly tournament. The final 36 
holes of the Open are now played on Satur- 
day. In the only postponement that 1 recall 
they were played on Sunday. With a new 
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four-day tournament, the final 18 \\oukl 
have to be played on Monday. 

They complain that Ken Venturi was on 
the course for ciyhi hours and 24 minutes 
for the linal round. This, of course, is par- 
tially the fault of the USCiA for its failure 
to penali/c slow play. 

The real reasons for the change are pain- 
fully obvious. In a four-day tournament you 
get two days rather than one day of tele- 
vision money: also there are four gate ad- 
missions rather than three. 

r.DW VRI) J. H M I IliAS 
Ridgefield Park N.J. 

Sirs: 

.May I suggest that the Open continue to 
be played as is, but not be broadcast live.' 
Let them tape it and show 18 holes one day. 
and the other 18 the nevt. The suspense of 
the last hole might be a little less if we al- 
ready knew from newspaper accounts who 
had won but. speaking for myself, I would 
be just as much interested in seeing how it 
was done. 

let's hear from other golfers, and will 
you nonplaying spectators please slay out 
of this. 

B. H. Lwob 

Ashtabula. Ohio 

PLOVER LOVERS 

Sirs: 

Re your article on the MeW hirter twins 
{OM Purtulise of the RccortI Mtiiiiiic, I eb. 
8). I purchased the Oiiiiitiess Book of \i orlii 
Recorih three years ago, just out of curiosi- 
ty. Since then I have read every word in the 
btH’k more than once, and still 1 am ama/ed 
by its contents. 

Asorivs Brows 

New 1 laven. Conn, 

Sirs: 

My colleagues and 1 found the article on 
the Mc\\'hirter twins most entertaining, 
However, you say. “After parallel careers 
of some distinction at Marlborough and 
Oxford— and track careers of some undis- 
tinction— they came to London in the late 
W4(>s,'' 

The comment as to the track careers of 
the twins was probably written longue-in- 
chcck or as a result of MeWhirter impish* 
ness at the interviews in which material for 
the article was gleaned, but 1 would like to 
correct any false impressions gained from 
this statement. Roth MeWhirters were, in 
the late PMOs, much-bclter-than-averagc 
British sprinters, Norris hovered for some 
time on the fringe of international selection, 
though he never quite made it. But both he 
and his brother Ross gained an AA.A Na- 
tional title in 1948 with the scintillating 
Achilles team of that year. 

John Ll'sari>i 

Rcx'hcstcr. England 


Sirs: 

Although 1 found the article by .1. A. 
Mavtonc Graham and its assorted facts 
from the Guinness book very interesting, 
he neglected one thing. I now have the same 
problem Sir Hugh Beaver had. and it is 
driving me era/y. What o the speed of the 
golden plover? 

R. B. i.ivii IS 

Sloughhouse. Calif. 

• I lie speed of the golden plover has 
never been olVieially established, hut a 
plane pursuing a fiock of the birds in 
migration in 19IS clocked their Right at 
60 mph on its airspeed indicator. - LT'), 

FIFTH AMENDMENT 

Sirs: 

John Nueaiola's implication ISfORt- 
(•vRi>. Keb. 15) that a foul in basketball is 
like an error in baseball is lu't quite correct. 
An error, at least, docs not cause personal 
harm to a player, whereas a foul is often 
intended to do just that. However. Mr. Nu- 
eatola's suggestion that basketball players 
not be removed from games because of fouls 
is a giHvd one. and it merits a trial. H.iving 
lived in Wichita, where Center Nate Bow- 
man used to foul out before you could yawn 
once. I can attest to the fact that it will allow 
spectators to sec the players they come to 
see. A more eqiiiiuhle solution, however, 
might have the fouled team getting its al- 
lotted number of shots up until the fifth 
foul, after which the fouled player would 
get one extra shot for each additional foul 
committed, i.e.. two shots on the sixth foul, 
three on the seventh, etc. 

Bkm) Sm-vm 

Glenview, Ilk 
Sirs: 

1 like John Nucatola's premise, but not 
his conclusion. Repeated violators should 
be banished in all sports. Should a tackle 
who goes offside twice and is called for clip- 
ping and a face-mask infraction be allowed 
to stay in a hall game (assuming his coach 
lets him)? I doubt it. The individual is pun- 
ished for the mistakes he makes in life — 
why not in the arena? -Also, why take away 
the bench warmer s only chance to gel into 
the action? 

J. O- Robinson 

Cranford, N.J. 

Sirs: 

A pal on the back to Mr. Niicatol.i- His 
".imendment for the fifth" is u step for- 
ward. However, instead of merely allow- 
ing the player to play on I would sug- 
gest that a hvK-key-iype penally be imposed, 
w here the offending player would be bcfiehed 
for a set period of time after the fourth 
foul. 

R. J. SmanaH vn 

Toledo 
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People who Thtinderhird acquire a whole new approach to luxury travel. See what happens when 
you create a fresh new thought for the luxury field? You get America’s first personal car. For more than a 
decade the Thunderbird idea of engineering innovation and styling that looks like speed stopped in steel 
has been writing automobile history. And Thunderbird continues to set new trends for 1965. Sequential 
Taillight TUrn Signals indicate the direction you want to go — the way others will follow. Optional lights 
signal when fuel is low, a door is ajar. Among the many other Thunderbird extras you don’t pay extra for 
are : power disc brakes on front wheels, the Thunderbird Special V-8, power steering, Silent-Flo ventilation 
(on hardtop and Landau), radio, heater, Cruise-O-Matic Drive. Let your Ford Dealer introduce you to 
Thunderbird’s Private World . . . where you will discover luxuries that only Thunderbird drivers know. 
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Viceroy^ got the filter for 


the taste thafs riAt! - 



Viceroy is specifically designed to taste the way 
you'd like a filter cigarette to taste. Not too 
strong . . . not too light . . .Viceroy’s got the taste 
that’s right ! 
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